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This study developed a semantic differential (SD) 
instrument io measUre self-concept that was not influenced by social 
desirability. An alpha fact^^r analysis of 53 SD scales produced five 
interpretable factors for the females and five itoterpr^tatble factors 
for" the sales. . A subsequent investigation of the convergent validity 
of each of the factors resulted in the confirmation of only the 
Evaluation ^nd Potency factors for males and the Evaluation, 
Activity, and "Intellectual Ability" factors for females as valid , 
measures of self-concept t ?he Evaluation, dimension for females and 
the PotencyWimension JEor uales could be influenced, by the social 
desirability factor; however, the extent of this influence upoii the 
dimensions was not of sufficient magnitude to render them invalid 
measures of self-concept. (Author) 
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This study developed a semantic differen- 
tial (SD) instricnent to measure self-concept 
that was not influenced, by social desirability. 
An alpha factor analysis of 53 SD scales pro- 
duced five interpretable factors, for the females 
and five interpretable factors^ for the males. 
A subsequent investigation of the convergent 
validity of each of the factors resulted in the 
confirmation of only the Evaluation and Potency 
factors for males and the Evaluation, Activity, 
an<J "Intellectual Ability" factors for females 
as valid measures of self-concept. The 
Evaluation dimension for females and the Potency 
dimension for males could be influenced bv the 
social desirability factor; however, the extent 
of this influence upon the dimensions was not 
of sufficient magnitude to render them invalid 
measures of self-concept. 
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INTRODUCTION 

gelf -Concept 

' Basically, two theoretical approaches to self-concept exist 

I- * " • - 

(Wylie, 1961). One group of theorists believes that one cannot under- 
stand and predict human behavior without. knowledge of a person's con- 
scious perceptions of his environment. These theorists have been la- 
beled ^enomenological because conscious perceptions ,f cognitions, and 
feelings play a central role in the development of their theories. The 
second theoretical approach is nonphenomenological» Researchers who are 
pjToponents of this approach attempt to measure unconscious aspects of 
self-concept and other nonphenomenological variables which they, believe ^ 
to be pertinent to self theories. The above two theoretical approaches 
to self-concept are in many ways aimblguoust incomplete, and overlapping 
as well as not being exhaustive of the many specific theoretical ap- 
proaches to self -concept (Wylie, 196l). / 

Self -concept as a construct has received considerable attention 
In the research of the past faw decades. Researchers have investigated . 
the development of self -concept, the variables that influence it, and 
how it relates to behavior. Studies that have dealt with parent-child 
interaction, social interaction, body characteristics, counseling and 
psycho-therapy, experimentally induced success anld failure, and learning 
were each investigating self -concept as the consequence of one or more 
the above influences. Studies of behaviors that wore presumed to de^ 



pend upon self-concept have been initiated in the following a3:*easi Per- 
formance in learning tasks, self-regarc". and adjustment, self -acceptance 
and acceptance of others, self-regard amd ethnocentrism or authorit^ri- 
anlsm, and self-regard aud level-of -aspiration behavior. The reader is 
referred to Wylie (19^-1) and Thompson (1972) for reference to, the many 



studies that have Invei^tigated the relationship between self-concept and 
the behavior variables mentioned in this section. 

The total research effort in the area of self -concept was sum- 
marized 4u^te eloquently by Wylie (196l)i 

On {he whole, we have found that there are enough positive trends to 
be tantalizing. On the other hand, there is a good deal of ambi- 
guity in the results, considerable apparent .contradictions among the 
findings of various studies, and a: tendency /for different methods to 
^ produce different results. . In short,' the total accin^alation of gub- 
fitantive findings is disappointing, especially in proportion to the 
great amount of effort which obviously has been Bxpend&t (p. 317) • 

One of the changes in research procedure suggested by Wylif (196I) which, 

if carried ^out, might lead to more definitive^ out conjfes in ^elf -concept 

res^^rch is the development of llmiteti and well analyzed measuring in- 

etruments. Wylie (I96I) in her survey of self -concept research lltera- 

ture found that a wide ratnge of Instruments had been used to measxire 

self -concept. The majority of instrujti'ents used were either Q sorts, 

rating scales, questionnaires, or adjective check lists. Wylie waa 

highly critical of the many instruments because they were not developed 

vith adherence to instrument developmelnt procedures. i 

i . ' 
Problems in Measuring Self -Concept with; a Semantic Differential 

Although the original purpose [of the semaritic differential (SD) 

vaa to measure the connotative meaninj of given concepts (Osgood, Suci, 



it Tannenbaum, 195?) e the SD technlquoi having been found to 'consistently 
produce a strong evaluative factor t has, been used In a variety of ways 
in the field of attitude measurement (Brlnton, 196?). One way In which 
the SD technique has been applied frequently Is in the measurement of a 
person's attitude toward himself • 

The application of the SD technique to the measurement of self- 
concept has^not occurred without the development of methodological and 
theoretical-psychological issues. 

Methodolofi^ical issue? j dimenslcnallty . At present an Instrument 
in SD format specifically developed for the measurement of self-concept,, 
that possesses a reasonable degree of reliability and validity, dpes not 
exist* Consequently, researchers attempting to measure self-concept us- 
ing the SD technique have been confronted with the task of instrument de- 
velopment. Ore problem in the development of an SD Instrument is the 
dilem>ia caused by the question of which dimension or dimensions (Bvalua- 
tl6n-E, Potency-P, Activlty-A) should be represented on the Instrumentt 
Osgood et alC, (1957) proposed that in measuring attitudes, just the 
Evaluation dimension of the SD need be considered. The justlf lotion for 
this suggestion was simply that it seemed reasonable in light of previous 
writings on attitudes. Heise (in Summers, 1970) concluded that what we 
nean by a'ttitude is simply the affective riaaction to an object, and this 
reaction frequently is along a dimension which Is a compound o*f EPA. 
The single dimension represented in the traditional attitude scales cor- 
responds' to ^the salient attribute for the attitude object, and this is . 
nc>t alwaye.: purci Evaluation i it may include any combination of the SD 



dimensions. Thus, studies employing the SD f or attitude measurements 
should roaJke use of all threj dimensions to obtain measurements parallel- 
Ing those measurements obtained from traditional attitude scales* 
Kubinieo's (1971) position on the dimensions that should be represented 
Is flexible I include those dimensions that are considered necessary for 
an adequate assessment of self -concept. In using the SD technique to 
assess self -concept the interest is not only in assessing the dimension- 
ality of the meaning spacer rather it may be in measuring individual dif- 
ferences In self-concept • The concepts employed are specifically se- 
lected to assess aspects of self -concept, and the scales .serve as de- 
scriptive adjectives that subjects employ to describe and/or rate them- 
selves* Therefore, it could be argued that only evaluative scailes should 
be employed since implicit in neasurlnfl: ttie self-concept is the notion 
that the Individual is evaluating himiself. On the other hiand, one could ^ 
argue that an adeq.uate assessment of an individual's concept of himself 
would include his description of himself as well as* his evaluation of 
himself. This argument suggests use of all three dimensions with evalu- 
ative scales reflecting self-evaluation and potency and activ}.ty scales 
reflecting self -description (KubVnlec, 1971). 

The absence of empirical evidjence and the lack of agreement among 

K 

theorists have caused a state of uncertainty with respect to the dimen- 
sionality problem. A survey of the literature confirms the dimension- 
ality dilemma. Solly and Stagner (1956), Dyer (19^3) » Schwartz and 
Tangri (1955)* and Nisbett and Gordon (1967) obtained a measurement of 
self-concept usingCan SD instrument with only 'the Evaluation dimension 
represented, Whereas Lazowick (1955) • Grigg (1959), Smith (I960), Aiken 



.(1965) » Pervln and Lilly (1967), Kubinlec (1970), and Farr and KubSniec 



' (1972) obtained a measurement of self "-Concept using an SD instrument 
with the Evaluation, Potency, and Activity dimensions represented* No 
studies have investigated the differences produced in the measurement of 
self -•concept between an SD instrument having only the Evaluation dimen- 
eion represented and an SD instrument having the Evaluation, Potency, 
and Activity dimensions represented. 

The validity of the measurement of the self -concept with the SD 
instruments employed in each of the studies mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph is questionable. Several researchers (Coyne & Holzman, I966; 
Kelse, 1969t Kubinlec, 1970) have indicated that the existence or possi- 
ble existence of concept-scale interaction means that an SD should be 
validated and adjusted for every new group of selected stimuli with 
which it is used. Helse (19^9) described two conditions that, could give 
rise to concept- scale interaction! 

Concept-scale interaction can arise because a licale has different 
degrees of relevance for different concepts. For example, sweet- 
sour may be highly relevant in evaluating food, moderately relevant 
in evaluating. people, and of low relevance in evaluating abstract 
ideas. The amount of meaningful variation in ratings is proportional 
to relevance and, in practice, therefore, there would be little mean- 
ingful vaxiatlon in sweet-sour ratings of abstract ideas* Thus, in 
rating this class of concepts, the sweet-sour scale would show little 
relation to any other scale and could not have its customary high 
loading on Evaluation* Relevance thus .produces concept-scale inter- 
action in the following sense. If a scale is Irrelevant to a con- 
cept or to a class of concepts, ratings on Itvmay have low coramu- 
nallty with oth^r scale ratings so the scale diops out of its usual 
factor location — it measures nothing. \.\ 

Concept-scale Interaction also can arise due to semantic shifts in- 
the scale adjectives which develop because of the ^nvironmant pro- 
^ vided by the concept (p^ -^18). . • 
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In those' studies previously icnentloned that applied the SD technique to 
the measurement of self-concept, the d,efining scales of the dimensions 
were chosen without, controlling f or concept-scale interaction^ The 
classification of a scale as Iseing representative of either the Evalua- 
tion, Potency, or Activity dimension was based on previous classifica- 
tions found in the research literature where the purpose of the investi- 
gation was to define the basic dimensions of meaning of the concept being 
rated* The concepts being rated were not necessarily from the class of", 
self-concept stimuli. 

In order to control for concept-scale interaction and to obtain 
precise measurements in content domains different from the domain which 
originally defined the EPA scales, factor analytic procedures should be 
followed to develop instruments containing specially selected scales* A 
procedure suggested by Heise (1969) for extending the SD technique to a 
new content domain is to have a sample of subjects use selected scales 
to rate concepts from the content areai then the data are factor ana^ 
iyzed to determine the und^erlying dimensions and factor loadings of ^ach , 
scale on each dimension. - 

Theoretical-psychological isfeuei social desirability * Crowne 
and Marlowe (i960) define social desirability as the need of a subject 
to obtain approval by responding: in a culturally. appropriate and accept- 
able manner* There is a unique aspect to this issue when assessing 
self-concept with a self-report instrument* The question may be asked 
whether a subject who selects socially desirable responses as character- 
istic of himself does so because they are socially desirable or becausq 
he honestly perceives himself as possessing these characteristics. The 
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theoretical relationship between social desirability and self-concept Is 
not cleaa^t Vfylle (1961) indicated there is no procedure to determine in 
vh&t cases and under what circumstances the social desirability variable 
invalidates an individual's self-report from reflecting his phenomenal 
fields 

Several studies (Cowen & Tongas t 1959 I Crovne & Stephana, 1961 t 
Fervin & Lilly g 196? } concluded that the social desirability factor can 
influence the measurement of self-concept when self-evaluative techniques 
are used as the measuring device • Ford ajid Meisels (I965) have shown- 
that the social desirability of SD scales corresponds directly to their 
loading on the Evaluation dimension. Pervin and Lilly (196?) have sug* 
gested that particular attention should be given to the social desirabil- 
ity factor when self -evaluative ratings are made on evaluative-type ad- 
jectives on an SD instrument. Both studies (PervIn et al,, 196? r Ford 
6t al,, 1965) found the Potency and Activity dimensions to be unrelated 
to social desirability. 

The results of .two studies (Ford et al., 1965 1 Nickols & Shaw, 

196^) have suggested that direct SD ratings of concepts may not be an 

\ 

efficient approach to measurement when salient or delicate topics are 
Involved because subjects can distort their responses in a socially de- 
Rirable direction. One of the comments offered by Heise (1969) concern- 
ing the suggestions resulting from the research findings of Ford et al. < 
(1965) and Nickols et al, (196^) is that the validity of their sugges- 
tions could have been strengthened if the social desirability factor had 
^en a control variable in the studies. 



statement of Problem 

Tlje application of the SD technique to ^he 'meafiureinerit of self- 
concept has produced .a multitude of SD instruments , each purporting, to 
measure self-concept. Estimates of the reliability and validity of each 
of these in^trments are limited to those obtained in the investigations 
/or. whiito they were initially developed • The type of validity report^ , 
was generally face validity and the only type of reliability reported 
was internal consistency^ In Jiddition to the absence of furth«^r proof 
that the SD instruments were valid and reliable, questions emanating farom 
the developmental procedures used to construct the instrument have 
arisen. The lack of agreement by researchers on which SD dimensions to 
Include b^. an instrtunenti their failure to consider the ^enomenon of 
concept-scale Interaction, and the inajifficlehcy of understanding of the 

relationship between social desirability and self-^conqept necessitates 

> • . *. ^ 

methodologlsts to initiate research on-the developmiant of an SD instru- 
ment to measure self -concept. 

Statement of Purpose 

The purpose of* this study was to develop an SD instrument to 
*mea,8tilre self-concept that would not be influenced by. social desirabilltyt 
The process used to develop tfie instrument attended to the following 
areas of concern i 

\m A confirmation of the EPA factor structure 
2# The validation of the EPA dimensions as measures of self- 
cpncept - 

3* An investigation of the extent to which the social deslra- 
. bllity factor InfluencedNfche EPA dimensions 
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METHODOLOGY 



Statement of Research HvDotheses 

The confirmation of the EPA factor structure underlying the mea- 
Burenent of self -concept through an SD technique did not necessitate the 
formulation and testing of hypotheses. The validation of the EPA dimen- 
eions as measures of self -concept and the 'investigation of the extent to 
which the social desirability factor influenced the EPA dimensions re«^ 
suited in the formulation and testing of six hypotheses* Hypotheses I, 
II, and III were concerned with the validation of the EPA dimensions as 
measures of self •concept* Hj^potheses IV t V and VI were concerned with 
the extent to which ihe social desirability factor influenced the EPA 
dimensions* The hypotheses weret 

I# There is a significant multiple correlati<^n between the 
Evaluative factor and a set of criterion measures of self- 
concept* . 

II* There is a significant multiple correlation between the 
. Potency factor and a set of criterion measujres of self- 
concept* 

III. there is a significant multiple correlation betvsen the 

h ■ ■ 

Activity factop and a set of criterion Treasures of self- 
concept* 

IV* When the effect of social desirability has been statlstl- 



cally remcved from the Evaluai Ion factor and a set of crl- 
, terlon measures of self-concept, there is a significant 
nu^tiple correlation between the Evaluative factor and a - 
eet of criterion measures of sl?lf •concept* 
When the^ effect of social desirability jhas beej) statistic 
caUy removed from the Potency factor and a set of cri- 
terion measures of self-concept, there is a significant 
multiple correlation between the Potx*ncy factor and a set 
of criterion measures of sel If -t concept • 
YI« When the effect of social deisirability has been statisti- 
cally removed from the Activity factor and a set of cri- 
terion measures of self-concept, there is a significant 
multiple correlation between the Activity factor and a set 
of criterion measures of self -concept, ♦ 
The set of criterion measures of self -concept referred to In the 

six rese^ch hypotheses consisted of the following Instrujiteritst The Ad- 

■ , , , \ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

jective Check List (Gpugh et al., I965), the Tennessee Self -Concept Scale 

" (Fitts,- 1965), The Index of Adjustment and V^alues (Bills et al., 1951) » 

. and The Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale (Pieys, .1969). The 

. Employment of a sjet of criterioh measures of self-conce pt Instead of a 

single self ^concept measure was decided upon ))ecause of th^ absence of a 

^bingle instrument which measures all of the dimensions W self -cpncopt* 

Past research efforts have demonstrated the reliability anJls^^alidity of 

each of the above instruments as mes^sures of self-concept, but no empiri- 

. cal evidence has been obtained to demonstrate whether the instruments* 
it . 

^were measuring the same or dlfi^erent dimensions of self -concept. One of 

ERIC ' - ^ • . " 



the purposes of this study was to validate the SPA dimensions as measures 

* ' • •■ 

of 6<>3Lf -concepts The validation of the EPA dimensions as measures of - 

)- 

^ eelf •concept was dependent -^upon the dimensions that were measured by the 
criterion measure of self-concepts Consequently, the criterion measure 
of aelf ~conc€tpt had Xo Include as many 4ln^®nsions of self-concept as pos* 
Bible, . ^ i 

Population and Sample 

. The i)opulation in this study was tenth grade high School students 
Consequently, the results and conclusions of thi3 study should not be as-* 
smned f or any other age group because of possible differences in the 
"Hfe space" of ^ individuals at different age. levels^— ^Jie sample con- 
sisted of 208 tenth-grade students in a local high school. The tenth. 
grade was selected beqause it represents an age qommon to all the stan-^ 
dardization populations of the selected set of criterion measures of 
self -concept • A sample size of between 200 and 25O individuals^ was de- 
cided upon based on the following considerations! 
!• Stability of statistical results 

2* Statistical requirements oiLfactor analysis with respect to 

the number of subjects 
3# Economics 

^. Availability of subjects 

5« Minimizing the disruptions to classroon routine caused by 

the testing^ schedule, 
A random selection of individuals was not feasible. Thus to ob- 
tain the desired sample size a random selection of ten intact classrooms 



out of a possible fourteen was performed. This random selection of class- 
room^ resulted in a sample size of 2kO from which complete data were oth- 
tained for 208 students. The final sample consisted of 100 males and 108 
females* - 

The data for testing? the research hypotheses were obtained by ad- 
Ministering an instrument in SD format measuring the 'concept "MS. AS I 
BEALLY AK** with fifty- three bipolar adjective scales. Also* a social de- 
Birability scale and a set. of four instruments measuring self-concept > 
were administered to tVie sample of 208 sophomores. The Adjective Check 
List (Gough, et al.,-l965)t The Tennessee Self-Goncept (Fitts, 1965), The 
Index of Adjustmerjt and Values (Bills et al., 1951) # and The Piers-Harris 
Children's Self -Concept Scale (Piers, 1969) were the Instruments employed 
to measure self- concept. 

' Description of Instilments Administered 

The four instruments that composed *the set of criterion measures 

, of self -concept were selected using the following criteria i 

* !• *rhe instruruent purportedly measures the general self-concept. 

2. The reliability of the instrument has been demonstrated. ^ 

3« The validity of the instrument has been investigated. 

The instrument has been shown to be useful in more, than one 

context in t\\e literature. 

Instruments . The Index of Adjustment and Values (lAV) consists 

of forty-nine words which occur frequently in client-centei?<jaf interviews 

* . ■ ■ 

and which seem to present clear examples of self-concept definitions 

i^Pj^^nson & Shaver, 1969). Subjects use each of these words in the Tol- 
hKjL 
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lowing sentence I am a (an) ^ person" and then Indicate on a 
five-point scale how much of the time this statement describes' them#- 
Suming their responses to the forty-nihe words yields a measivre of self- 
concept* An Intornal factor analysis^of the forty-nine words by Bills 
(Uylle» In press) resulting In one general evaluative factor .accounting 
for jaost of the variance^ validated Bills' procedure of * summing^ across 
disparate Items to obtain a total self-concept score. The lAV will also 

yield a measure of self -acceptance and ideal self -concept. Only ^he 

y ^ . -'' '^ ' ' * 

self-cbncept scale was used in this study. The instr'jnent has been ad- 

■ .3 • . 

ulnlstered to thousands of high school and college students, as well a^ 
to various non-student groups. Various reliability and validity values^ 
have been obtained which have been collected and organized, in an undated 
almeographed manuscript by the senior author (Bills t no date)* 

Wylle (late 1973) found studies reporting corrected split-half 
reliabilities for the self-concept scale ranging from #53 for 100 college 
students to .92 for 155 factory workers! test-retest coefficients ranged 
from g90 over a six-week interval for^l60 college students to .81 over a 
six-month Interval for 35 oolloge males. Evidence for convergent valid- 
ity Is demonstrated by moderate correlations ranging from .36 io .60 
with many different purported measures of self -concept. 

Wylle in a forthcoming book (Late 1973) evaluated the reliability 

and validity of. the lAV as follows t 

It is evident that the lAV hats been us^^d by max*^ ^searchers. Relia- 
bility is quite hi/:rh. Svldence for converi?cent validity includes cor- 
relations with many different rurportcd measures of solf-ros^ard a 

wld^r ranc:e of such instruments- than is the case for any other solf- 
regard measure • AlthoaTh the d^/aroe of converxront validity of any 
of the self-rjegard scores from the lAV is quite moderate , it is prob- 



^bly a& good as that for any extant jlnstrument. vhich purports to mea- 
' Bura ••global" self-regard with the u^o of numerous items*., (p. 253). 

DiscrlmJ^nant validity amoner the lAV self-3^ei;ard scores and between ^ 
any one lAV self -res^ard' score and other conceptually distinguishable 
variables remains, under.onstrated tecause mult i trait-mult irr.ethod tech- 
nl(jues have not i>een applied. Such evidence as is available suggests 
tnat discriminant validity of both kinds is lacking (p* 253). 

The Tennessee Self-Concept Scale (TSCS)^ another scale which pur- 
ports to measure se)f-concept, is simplo for the subject to take, widely 
applicable t well standardized, and multidimensional in its description 
of self -concept. The scale consists of one hundred self-descriptive 
statements which the subject uses to portray his own picture o'f himself. 
The scale is self -administered and can be used with subjects age twelve 
or older having at least a slx^th-grade reading level. It is also appli- 
cable for all people regardless of psychological adjustment. The scale 
produces a variety of indices, but this study was Concerned only with 
the Total P score. 

The_ respondent answers each of the one hundred statements on the 
TSCS on a. five-point scale judging the triith or falsity of the statement 

L 

aB it describes himself. A total self-concept score (Total P) is ob- . 
talned by summing across all items s of the one hundred items^on the 
TSCS, ninety items aore used in the computation of the Total P score. . 
Porty-five of the items are positive in content and fox^y-five, are nega- 
tive. In scoring, the negative- items are reversed, those marjced one are 

■if 

given a value of five and these are added to the positive scoi?o to yield 
the Total P score. The Total P score "rjaf lects the overall level of 
self -esteem." 



The TSCS manual (Pitts, I965) provides norms based on a sample 
of 626. subjects. The subjects Included hif^ school and college students. 

-llie test-retest reliability coefficient for the total self-concept score 
of the TSps, given to sixty college students over a^>two-week period , was 
.91 • The reliability, coefficients for the other nine indices ranged from 
.80 to .92* Validation procedures for the scale have produced four types 

^of validity I ycQBtent, discrlmiSiantt convergent, and predictive. Thus 
the validity data support the TSC5 as a measure of self -concept (Fltts., 

" 196^).-; ' / • ■ ' ■ . 

' The Piers-Haurrls Children's Self-Concept Scale . (PH) Jrs ^ self-r<ir- 
port Instrument .designed for children from the ages of eight to fifteen. 
The sc^le was designed primarily for research on the development of chil- 
dren's self-attitiljdes and correlates ot^ these attitudes. The inst^rument 
contains eighty Itetijs reflecting high or low perceptions qf the self. 
The content )f the items was formulated from Jersild's (1952) research on 
what people say they ^ like and dislike aboyt themselves r The items are 
scored in the direction of high self'-concept. Norms based on school 
children, gracf^s four through twelve, ate available. The internal con- 
sistency of the test has ranged <from .78 to .93# ^ast-retest , reliability 
coefficients over a two-month and four-month interval were both reported 
as beipg .77 for 2^4 fifth graders. Stanwyck and Felker (1971) and oth- 
ers cited in the manual (Piers, 1969) lend support to the contention that' 
the scale possesses validity. - ^ 

The Adjective Check List (ACL) Is a list of three hundred adjec- 
tives that are possible descriptors of one's self. Twenty-four indices 
^ ^ave been developed which can be scored from one adrainlstration of the 
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ACL. This study used only one of the indices! self-confidence • This 
index consists of / twenty-height adjectives *'indicatlvo" of self-confidence 
end twelve adjectives '•contraindicative" of self-confidence # A person's 
icore is determined by subtracting the nijimber of contrairidicative from 
Indicative adjectives checked and then converting to a standard score 
according to sex and total number of adjectives checked. The test-retest 
coefficients for the self-confidence scale range from •63 to •73» The 
ACL indices have indicated considerable const^ruct validity in a wide ^ 
variety of studies (Cough et al., 1965)» Acquiescence is controlled to 
a lajrge extent by assigning standard scores after taking "total ^number 
checked" into account. • Correlations between the Eiiwards Social Desir- 
ability Scale and the various ACL indloes have been generally lower than 
for other self -description instruments (Robinson et al.; 1969). 

Interpretation of the self-confidence scale is described in the 
manual (Cough et al., 1971) as follows i 

The high-scorer is assertive, aff illative, outgoing, persistent, an 
actlonist# He wants to. get thla^s donts, and is inpatient with peo- 
ple or things standing in his way. He is concerned about creating 
a good impression, and is not above cutting a few corners to achieve 
this objective. Ke makes a distinct in^pression on others who see 
him as forceful, self-confident, determined, ambitious, and oppor* 
tunlstic. The low-scoring person is a iiuch less effective parson 
in the everyday sense of the word— he has difficulty in mobilizing 
himself and taking action, preferring inaction and contemplation. 
Others see him as unassuming, forgetfulv mild) preoccupied, reserved, 
and r'otirlng* (p. 8), ( ^ 

The Marlowo-Crowne Social Desirability Scale (SDS) is a scale 

vhich attempts to identify the degree to which an individual describes 

himself in a socially desirably light in order to achieve approval of 

others. The items in the scale are modelled to achieve a balance of two 

types of statements! some culturally acceptable but probably untrue, 
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the others possibly true, but^ undesirable # The scale consiats of thirty* 
ond true-false items about self. Items one and twenty-seven were omitted 
because they were inappropriate for the sample • One point is scored for 
6ACh response in the socially desirable direction with scores therefore 
varying between zero (no social desirability) and thirty-one (highest 
ftocial desirability) (Crowne et al%t 1960)^ Some norms are available and 
the 4^nternal consistency (Kuder-Rlchardson 20) of the scale is reposed 
to be »88, A test-retest correlation ♦ver a one^-mpnth In^prval with • 
fifty-seven college students also was .88. The authors claim validity 
by the confirmation of several hypotheses in experimental settings. A 
comprehensive review of the scale is provided by Wiggins (1968,. pp* 305- 
308). . V , ' 

An instrument in SD format was constructed by the investigator 
and administered to the sample. The purpose of the instrument was to ob- 
tain a rough measure of self-concept by having the subjects respond to 
the concept "MS AS I RSAILY AH" on fifty- three bipolar-adjective scales. 
Each scale has seven defining positions as suggested by Miller .(1956) 
and is scored from +1 to +? with +^ being the neutral category. Each . 
scale position is labeled with an adverb as suggested by the results of 
a study by Veils and Smith (i960). They found that the amount of differ- 
ontlatlon in SD ratings was substantially greater when adverbial labels 
were used to define the scale positions. No adverbial labels led to many 
novB ratings at the end-points of the scales. The adverbial quantifiers 
used to define the scale position were "extremely^" **quite," and "slight- 
ly.** Cliff (1959) investigated the metric characteristics of adverbial 



quantifiers ». and ho concluded that the>>above adverbs define rating posi- 
tions which are; about equidistantly spaced* 

The fifty-three bipolar-ad jectivo scales were selected from sev- 
«ral SD instruments p\m)orting to measure self-concopt (Aikeji, 19651 
Farr et al., 1972Tilrigg, 1959? Kubiniec, 1970| lazowick, 1955l Ni&bett 
et al., 1965), A list of the fifty-three bipolar-adjective scales can 
. be found in Appendix A, The arrangement ,of ^he fifty-three. SD scales as 
well as the polarity of each scale on the instrument was determined 
through a randomization procedure to prevent subjects from developing 
response . sets which could reduce the sensitivity of the measurement 
(Heise in Summers, 1970) » The results of research conducted by Kane 

(1971) supplied no evidence that users of an SD need to be concerned 

y * 

about Item order effects as a significant source of errot variance. Con- 
sequently, the order of presentation of each or the scales was. identical 
for each subject. 

Testing^ Procedures 

■ r ' ' ■ ' ' 

The fifty-three SD scales, the Marlowe-Crowne SDS, and, the set 
of criterion measures of self-concept were administered to ten Intact 
classes of high school sophoi^ores (N-208). The testing schedule included 
three testing sessions with a one-Veek time lapse between sessions. The 
one-week time lapse between testing ses^ns and the randomization of 
the ojder of the administration of each oh the six instruments within a 
class were employed lo minimise transfer from instrument to instrument 
and any order of presentation effect, respectively. 
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Taylor (1953) using a Q-sort found the self -concept to be rela- 

tively stable over time intervals up to approximately seven and one-half 
months and usually not significantly altered hy changes' in the external 
environment. The possibility of changes In a subject's self-concept dur- 
ing the three^week testing period waS considered, but based on Taylor's 
{1953) findings, the transfer from instrument to instrument posed a more 
serious threat to validity than did possible alterations in the self-con- 
cept. Thus, the decision to space the testing sessions over a three^week 
period. was made. The complete testing schedule is presented in table !• 
The instiructions given the subjects and the scoring of the TSCS, ACL, 
lAY, PH, and SDS were those given in the' manuals of each of the instru- 
ments. The subjects were instructed to respond to the f if ty- three » bipo- 
lar-adjective scales in a manner- similar to that suggested by Osgood et 
al« (I957f pp. 82-83) > the scoring of each of the SQ scales was previously 
explained in this chapter. Oral Instructions identical to the written 
instructions were administered for each Instrument. Additionally, any 
subject who did not fully understand the instructions was given individ- 
ual assistance in solving his difficulties with the response mode. Each 
subject was assured that his anonymity would be maintained. 

Statistical Analysis of Data 

Statistical analyses used in the confirmation of the 5PA factor 
structure. Initially, Pearson product-moment correlations wew computed 
for all possible i^airwise combinations of the fifty-three SD scales. The 
resulting correlation matrix was then factor analytsed using alpha factor 
analysis (Kaiser & Caffrey,. I965). Guttman's (1956). greatest lower bound 



TABLE 1 

Testing Schedule of the Four Criterion Measures of 
Self-Concept (TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH), the Fifty^Three 
SD Scales, and the Karlowe-Crowne SDS 





Class 


1 


Testing Session 

'1 2, . 


3 



11 
X 


xnt 
rn 


XAV 






TSCS 


SDS 


ACL 






AAV 


APT. 




SDS 


SD . 


PH 


3 


PH 


SD 


ACL 




lAV 


TSCS 


■ SDS 




ACL 


, lAV 


TSCS 




SDS 


SD ' 


PH 


i5 


SD^ 


PH ' 


lAV 




TSCS 


SDS 


ACL 


6 


ACL 


lAV- 


• ,Tses 




SDS 


PH ^ 


. SD 


7 


, lAY 


.AOL 


SD 




TSCS 


SDS 


PK 


8 


lAV 


TSCS ^ 


SDS 




SD 


PH 


ACL 


9 


SD 




ACL 




TSCS 


PH 


SDS 


10 


lAV . 


ACL 


TSCS 




PH 


SD 


SDS 
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for the Initial commiinallty estimate wiais used, and the final communali-* 
ties were determined by an iterative procedtire developed by Kaiser and 
Caffrey (1965, pp. 12-13). 

The decision to use a 'factor analytic method that analyzes only 
common variance instead of total variance was^ based on the following dis- 
cussion by Weiss (l97l)t 

Principal components analysis (a principal axis solution of a corre- 
iatibh matrix with 1.0 in the diae^onal) is the only method of factor 
/analysis which analyzes the total variance! of eich variable. Since 
/ the variables submitted to principal components analysis sometimes 
/ have low reliabilities (and therefore^ low common variance), analyses 
of these kinds of variables may lead to principal components matrices 
in which some of the factors represent correlated error variance, 
i These factors would be unlikely to replicate in another sample of in- 
dividuals .measured on the same variables and, therefore, might load 
the researcher to draw unwarranted conclusions about the structure 
of his variables. With the exclusion of the method^f principal com- 
ponents, most factor-analytic methods are concerned o^ly with common 
variance, which is that pott ion of the reliable variance of a vari- 
able which correlates with other varial?les in the matrix* Because 
common variance is a Subset of reliable variance, factor analysis of 
common variance should lead to the identification of '^factors most 
likely to be stable from one sample to another (pp« 85-86). 

More specifically, the decision to employ alpha factor analysis from sev- 
eral available factor analytic methods that only analyze common variance . 
was based on the type of Inference (psychometric or statistical) most ap- 
propriate to this study. Kaiser and Caffrey (1965) distinguished between 
the two types of inference i 

To distinguish these two types of inference, consider a rectangular 
matrix of obsex-vable scores of "N" individuals on "n"* variables. 
Traditional statistical inference views the "N" individua.ls as a 
(usually random) sample from some larger population and at' tempts to 
make inferences about this population from the characteristics of the 
sample. On the other hand, what might be termed psychometric infer- 
ence considers the "n" variables as a (usually nonrandomj selection 
from some larger universe of variables and attempts to infer some- 
thing about the nature of this universe from a study of the particu- 
lar selection of "n" variables (p. 1). 
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Thusi the purpose of this factor analysis. was not to discover the factor 
structure for the sample of 208 subjects* Rather, the point of investi- 
gation was on generalizing to a universe of SD scales from a sample of 
scales* In other words, the dimensions which emerge must be useful, for ■ 
generalizing to a universe of all possible SD scales which might be used 
to measure self -concept. 

The criterion for retaining factors before rotation was to retain 
only those factors that had positive generalizabillty (all eigenroots 21 
l*00)t The factors satisfying the above criterion were then rotated us- 
ing Kaiser's (1958) norm?! varlmax method to approximate simple struc- 
ture* Smith (1962) concluded in his study of comparisons of rotated fac- 
tor analytic solutions of self-concept data that Kaiser's normal varlmax 
nethod of rotation provided the most satisfactory factor structure for 
interpretation* Prior to rotation the generalizabillty coefficient of 
each factor was computed. Cronbach's (I95l), generalizabillty coefficient 
sets an upper limit to the reliability of a factor appearing across faC-' 
tor enaljrses of a given battery of tests or scales* The higher the gen- 
, eralizablllty coefficient, the greater the confidence one would have that 
the; factor would appear under varied conditions and u|ker a variety of 
circumstances. Cronbach, . Rajaratnam, and Gleser (I963) proposed that the 
generalizabillty coefficient could.also lndlcate~^h6w validly one can in- 
terpret a resulting factor as being representative of a given battery of 
tests or a set of scales* 

The coefficient of generalizabillty is for most purposes an adequate 
indicator of the homoG:enoity of the universe* A small coefficient 
implies that one could hope for appreciably closer relation between 
observation and interpretation if he narrowed or redefined -the uni- 
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verse of generallzatlont Thus^ the coefficient helps to estiTnate the 
IK)tential value of the proposed universe as a construct (p. 159) • 

Only those factors that had a generalizability coefficient 

•700 and had at least two scales loading significantly on the factor af-. 

ter rotation were interpreted* Parker (1970) developed a subroutine to 

estimate the critical value of factor loadings based on a statistically 

based, estimate made available in Harman (l967i P» ^35) stnd Holzlnger and 

Harman (l9^1f p« 131) • The procedure is to calculate the standard error 

of the factor loadings and multiply this value by three. The resulting 

value represents the minimum magnitude a factor loading need attain to 

be considered significantly different from zero at the #01 level. Hoi- 

«lng(?r 6t al# (19^1) defended why the standard error should be multiplied 

by 3.00 instead of 2.58r 

' .. - . ■ ' ' ' ■ \ 

if a particular residual is just twice its standard error (as 
given by one of the approximate formulas) it can safely be said that, 
this residual is probably Insignificantly different from fero. The 
argument is that the S.S. is probably a little larger^ and the ratio 
a little less, than two. For such investication, thenj^he level of 
significance should be taken at least 3 times the standard error ^ 
(P- 131)* \ . 

The above described procedure was utilized to determine which scales 
were the defining scales of a factor. 

The resulting factor struc^ture of the factor anklysls of the 
fifty^three SD scales indicated that the Potency factor was correlated 
with the masculinerfeminine- scale.. Other authors (Kubiniec, 1970t Farr 
& Kublniec, 1972) analysed their data by sex. These two points suggested 
that the underlying .dimensions of self-concept as measured by the SD 
technique were different for males and females. In addition to the 

r. ' . ' ,**■,■ 

/■ * . 

above two indicants of a possible sex difference, the sex of an individ- 

ERIC 
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ual waa added as the fifty*fourth variable to the fifty-three SD scales. 
The fifty-four variables were intercorrelated and factor analyzed (alpha)* 
The same factor structure emerged as was, previously obtained using, only 
the fifty- three SD scales, except that the sex variable was the largest 
loading variable (#711) on the Potency factor* As a result of the above 
evidence for the occurrence of sex differences, the sample was separated 
by sex I Pearson product-moment correlations were computed for all possi- 
ble palrwise combinations of the fifty-three SD scales for males and fe- 
males separately, and each resulting intercorrelation matrix was factor 
analyzed pro^iucing two separate factor structures. From this point on 
Identical analyses were performed for both the females and males* 

Each retained factor was identified and factor scores were esti- 
mated from the observed scores on each indl'ividual for all retained fac- 
toxB^ The Thurstone (1935) l^ast-sc^uare estimation method was applied 
In c6m]^ting the factor scores. The decision to use the Thurstone least- 
sq^uare estimation procedure was based on the results of a study by 
Prankiewicz (1970). He investigated the selection of a combination of ^ 
factor analytic solutions and factor score estlmatlcm methods which 

- •' ^ , . ■ ■ . ^ ; • 

wpuld produce the most robust measure of , factor scores when, several nonr 
normal distributions of attitii^e' scores were considered..' He was concerned 
with nonnormal distributions because the truncated Gaussian distribution 
is often the nonnprmal form found for attitude or personality item scores.- 
He- found that the^ factor score estimatj.on method of ' Thurstone^ when used 
in combination wi^h alpha factor analysis on a truncated Gaussian distri- 
bution, was the mpst robust of the 25 factor analytic factor score esti- 
OT'tion combinations, studied.* Mulaik's (1972) comment that the Thurstone 
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Biethod .of estimation is as good as any other method even when the di^trl- 
butlon of the attribute v f Interest is not considered lends additional 
strength to the decision to use Thurstone's least-square estimation 
nathod* 

Statistical analysis used in the validation of the EPA dimensions 
as measures of self ^concent » The standard method of establishing conver- 
gent validity is to correlate the instrument under investigation with 
other instruments that purportedly measure the same variable or trait 
(Campbell & Fiske» 1959) * Hypotheses I» II, and III were tested by com- 
puting the multiple correlations between the retained factors and the 
four criterion measures of self-concept. 

Statistical analyses used in the investigation of the extent to 
vhic^ the social desirability factor influenced the SPA dimensions . Re- 
search Hypotheses IV, V, and Vi were formulated in an attempt to provide 
an operational meams to investigate possible solutions to the question of 
to what extent the resultant dimensions produced by the factor analysis 
of the fifty-three SD scales 'could be influenced by a social desirability 

) 

factor. The Karlowe-Crowne SDS was used to measure social desirability. 

Previously, in the investigation of Research Hypotheses I, II, 
and III, the fifty-three SD scales were factor analysed for both males 
and females separately! and factor scores were computed for each individ- 
ual for each of the retained factors. Guusequently, each of thcss fac- 
tors was correlated with the four criterion measxires of self-concept in 
an attempt to validate the factors as measures of self-concept. 

To investigate whether or not a social desirability factor could 
influence any or all of the retained factors, each of the factors was 



correlated with a measure of social desirability^ * Any resulting slgnlfl- 
C5ant correlations would indicate that social desirability may have influ- 
eneed the measurement of self-concopt. Cause and effect Implications can 
not be- determined through this investigation,* since it is essentially 
correlational, although any degree of correlational relationship found 
hdre would suggest that a cause and effect relationship may be determined 
if the experimental variables were manipulated, . Once it was determined 
which dimensions may have been Influenced by a social desirability fac- 
tor, the question of the extent of this potential influence was ascer- 
tained, A multiple partial correlational technique (Cooley & Ibhnes, 
1971) was employed I after the effect of the social desirability factor 
was removed from both the set of criterion measures of self-concept and 
a retained self-concept factor, the multiple correlation between the 
residualized set of criterion measures of self-concept and the residu- 
alisad self-concept factor was tested for significance* 

The development of a multidimensional SD Instrument containing 
specially gelected scales to measure self-concept . As previously men- 
tioned in Chapter I several researchers have indicated that the existence 

, or possible existence of concept-scale interactioa, whether it 4s a ftmc- 
tion of relevance or stimulus environment, means that an SD should be 
validated and adjusted for every new stimulus class with which it is ^ 
used* A generalized SD, using the staindard EPA scales previously . classi- 
fied by Osgood, can be used as a rough measurement, but more precise m'ea- 
8i!rements will be attained only by tailoring instruments to each cfoncept 
domain so as to control for concept-scale interactions. Thus, in the 

^ Bent study, an attempt was made to develop an SD instrument whose spe- ' 
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elfic purpose is to ifleasure self -concept* The r«>fined SD instrument de- 
veloped in this study contains specially selected scales whose underly- 
ing dimensions and factor loadings were ^Ptermined by having subjects 
respond to a selected stimulus from a list of sell -concept stimuli culled 
from the literature. This SD instraTient speciifically tailored for the 
measurement of self -concept was developed based upon the cpnclusions de-^ 
xlved from the results of the analyses that were conducted as described 
in^he previous two sections • - * 

The initial procedure in the development of the refined SD instru- 
ment was to determine which Scales should be used to define the factors 
founl to correlate significantly with the set of criterion measures of 
nelf-conceptt The complete set of scales that defined the self -concept , 
factors resulting from the factor analysis was not used for the following 
x«asonat ' 

!• Genexrallyy an unweighted procedure is eiaployed to obtain a* 
self -concept score because of the difficulty of obtaining a 
differentially weighted score* . 
Z% If an unweighted procedure is utilized , theft the orthogo- 
nality of the factors is no longer preserved* 
3t The defining scales of the se^-f -concept factors were obtained 
without any consideration of the social desirability factor. 
As can be ascertained from the above |. it was desired that the SD self- 
concept factors, each represented by an unweighted factor scoroi not cor- 
relate significantly with one another or with the measure of social desir- 
ability* To obtain factors possessing the aforementioned properties ; the 

defining scales of the retained factors were correlated with the weighted 

O p 
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factor scores. Any scale that correlated significantly with the measure 
of social desirability or a weighted factor score of which it was not a 
defining scale, was rejected as a scale to be used in the computation of 
tho unweighted factor score. A simple procedure suggested by Keise (in 
Summers 9 1970) for calculating unweighted factor scores was usedi simply 
determine the mean rating over all those scales on a factor and let this 
aean represent .the unweighted factor score o Heise (in Summers, 1970) 
does caution that this p^^ocedure assumes that the original factor load- 
Ings of the defining scales for a given factor were all high, comparable 
in size, and loaded mainly on one factor i only if these assumptions are 
seriously violated is it necessary to resort to a more complicated pro- 
cess involving a differential weighting procedure to produce factor 
scores. 

The final step was to determine if each of the self-concept di- 
nensions, represented now by the unweighted factor scores, correlated 
significantly with the set of criterion measures of self-concepti a mul- 
tiple correlation approach was used. Additionally, coefficient alpha 
{Cronbachf 1951) which is an estimate of the internal consistency relia-. 
bility was obtained for each of the self-concei^t factors. 



RESULTS 

Psychometric Data Related to the Set of Criterion Measures of Self- 
Concept and the Fifty-three SD Scales 

Tables 2 and 3 provide the means and standard deviations for the 
TSCS, ACL, PH^ lAV, Karlowe-Crowne SDS, and the fifty- three SD scales, 
respectively. The obtained means* and standard deviations for the TSCS, 
PH, and SDS are comparable to those means and standard deviations in the 
manuals for those studies uping tenth grade Subjects. Table k shows the 
coefficient alpha estimate of the internal consistency reliability of 
the TSCS (Total P score), ACL (Self -Confidence score), lAV (Self-Ccncept 
score), PH, and SDS. Studies previously felted in Chapter III found in- 
ternal consistency reliability estimates for the lAV to range from •78 
to the SDS to range from 0 75 to .SS, and the PH to range from .78 
to .93t Where comparisons are possible the estimates of Internal con- 
sistency reliability of this stiidy are ^Ithin or close to the range of 
the internal "consistency reliabilities reported In other studies. The 
internal consistency of each instrument with the possible exception of 
the Harlowe-Crowne SDS was demonstrated to be high. 

Results of the Alpha Factor Analysis of the Fifty-three SD Scales 

Prior to the testing of the hypotheses an alpha factor analysis 
of thQ fifty-three SD scales had t6 be performed to determine if the un- 
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TABLE 2 

Means and Standard Deviations for TSCS, 
ACL, lAV, PH, and the Harlowe-CroKne SDS 
for Males, Females, and Total Sample 



Instrument 


Males (N-lOO) 


Females 


(N-10^) 


Total Sample (N-208) 


MeaA 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


TSCS 


315.9^ 


30,0^* 


323.^ 


35.55 


. 319.95 


.33.30 


ACL 




7.69 


49.15 


6.80 


, 48.52 


7.29 . 


lAV 


175.76 


2^^.38 


181.78 


25.32 


178.89 


25.11 


m 


50.80 


12.33 


53.57 


12.36 


52.24 


12.46 


SDS 


12.21 


4.96 


14.66 


4.79 


13.48 


5.04 



\ 
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^ TABIE 3 

Means and Standard Deviations of Each of l9ie Fifty-Three 
SD Scales for Males, Females p ^d the Total Sample 



Scale Kales Females Total Sample 





Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 

- 


Mean 


SD 


kind-cruel 


5.240 


1.031 


5.769 


0.728 


5.514 


0.925 


ttotivsted-aimless 


5.110 


1.182 


5.019 


1.361 


.5.063 


1.279 


strong-weak 


5.330 


1.010 


4.935 


1.165 


5.125 


1.111 


calm-excitable 


4.23.0 


1.548 


3.259 


1.646. 


3.726 


1.672 


heavy-light 


3.820 


1.314 


3. '787 


1.34.8 


3. 803 


1.332 


eager-Indifferent 


5.010 


1,212 


5.1^26 


1.188 


5.226 


1.218 


participant-non-part Iclpant 


5.030 


1.360 


5.398 


1.269 


5.221 


1.326 


large-small 


4.380 


1.156 


3.991 


1.411 


4.178 


1.309 


complex-simple 


4,230 


1.469 


4.167 


1.607 


4.197 


1.543 . 


friendly-unfriendly 


5.530 


1.014 


6.093 


0.740 


5.822 


0.926 


relaxed-tense 


5.O6O 


1.28? 


4.731 


1.525 


4.889 


1.425 


llkeabl e-unl Ikeable 


5.210 


1.160 


5.602 


1.045 


5.413 


1.119 


hard-soft 


4.390 


I.O85 


3.102 


1.209 


3.721 


1.319 


afrectionate-hostlle 


5.040 


1.248 


5.778 


0.906 


5.423 


1.145 


intelligent-unintelligent 


5.540 


0.984 


5.250 


1.055 


5.389 


1.032 


leader-follover 


4.800 


1.158 


4.583 


1.019 


4.688 


1.093 


free-constrained 


5.170 


1.217 


5.000. 


1.240 


5.082 


1.232 


clean-dirty 


5.530 


1.127 


5.981 


1.089 


5.764 


1.130 


serious-humorous 


3.030 


1.330 


2.972 


1.350 


3.000 


1.341 


severe-lenient 


3.500 


1.127 


3.231 


1.160 


3.361 


1.152 


rugged -delicate 


5.170 


0.980 


3.667 


1.401 


4.399 


1.430 


interestiner-borin^r 


4.900 


1.082 


5.36I 


0.810 


5.139 


0.978 


impcrtant-unimportant 


4.860 


1.225 


5.056 


1.096 


4.962 


1.164 


opaque-transparent 


4.400 


1.049 


4.454 


1.235 


4.428 


1.150 


reserved-talkative 


3.620 


1.483 


3.009 


I.5I8 


3.303 


1»535 


active-pass Ivo 


5.490 


1.044 


5.565 


1.249 • 


5.529 


1.156 


independent-dependent 


4.720 


1.537 


4.639 


1.669 


4.67s 


1.607' 


useful-useless ' 


5.430 


1.098 


5.528 


1.1$8 


5.481 


1.131 


tough-f raffile 


5.360 


0.911 


4.426 


1.321 


4.875 


1.234 


vise-foollsh 


5.260 


0.986 


5.139 


0.995 


5.197 


0.993 


bold-timid 


4.980 


1.131 




1.322 


4.702 


1.262 


happy- sad 


5.440 


1.107 


5.796 


1.052 


5.625 


1.094 


sociable-unsociable 


5.300 


I.I87 


5.796. 


1.043 


5.558 


1.142 



O (cont.) 
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TABLE 3^ (cont.) 



Scale 


Kales 


Females 


Total 


Sajni^le 




Mam M 

nean 




nean 


oU 


Mean V 


SD 


8hari)-dull 










5*03'^ 


l«12*l 


8up6rior-inf erlor 


ii Aon 










0.973 


^ ^ .Mft A Mb ^ 

nonesx-ui^nonest 


»> c 1/^n 










1.310 


energevic-ietnargic 


5.180 


1.236 


5.306 


1.524, 


f 0/1 If 
5«2U5 


lo95 


XT05n*svax9 


U 880 














5.250 




5.352 


1.048 






rash-cautious 


3.1^ 


4.249 


3.093 


1.309 


3.115 


1.281 




^.570 


1.107 


4,676 


1.304 






onjoyable-unenjoya'ble 


5.200 


1,158 


5.6ff5 


0.997 


5.452 


1,104 


nascullne-femlnlne 


5.320 


1.516 


2,773 


1.560 


4.0Q0 


l-%995 


unselfish-selfish 


i*,900 


1.425 


4.991 


1.555 


4.947 


1,494 


good-bad 


if. 890 


i'*455 


4.839 


1.430 


4.889 


1,468 


sensitive-insensitive 


U.760 


1.401 


5. 806 


1.067i. 


5.303 


1.3^ 


fast- slow 


5.300 


1.308 


4.796 


1.208 


5.038 


1.282 


sweet-bitter 


^.^no 


1.011 


5.028 


1.142 


4,731 


1.124 


hot-cold 


4.710 


1.003 


4.454 


0.927 


4.577 


0.973 


nice-awful 


5.210 


1.235 


5.704 


0.874 


5.466 


1.091 


big-little ^ 


. ^^.690 


1.27a 


3.889 


1.377 


4.274 


1.389 


powerfyl-powerless 


5.320 


0.882 


4.830 


0.910 


5.091 


0,923 


quiet-noisy 


4,100 


1.439 


■4.000 


1.447 


4,048 


1.444 



Note. - The adjective pairs are arranged such that the first adjective of 
the pair was assigned a seven and the second adjective of the |>air was 
assigned a one., Qn the Instrument the polarity of the scales was ran- 
domized. 
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TABLE k 

Internal Consistency Reliability of the 
TSCS, ACL. lAV, PH. and Harlowe-Crowne SDS 




Instrument 



TSCS (Total P scale) 
. ACL (Self-Confidenc.^ scale) 
lAV (Self-Concept scale) 
PH 

SDS 



Coefficient Alpha 

0.959 
0,879 
0.955 
0,903 
o./':>y 



' N 

203 
208 
208 
208 
208 
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derlylng factor structure could "be classified as EPA, The alpha factor 
analysis (Table 5) of the fifty three SD scales produced sixteen factors 
with positive generallzablllty. The sixteen factors accounted for 
53#'*20^ of the total variance,. Only three of the sixteen factors were 
interpreted because thirteen of thu factors were unable to meet the crl- 
terla of a generallzability coefficient 2 eVOQ and having at least two 
significant factor loadings. Factor 1 was Identified as an Evaluative 
factor « The Evaluative factor had a generalizablllty coefficient « •953i 
accounted for 23,^2^ of the common variance, accounted for 12.523^ of 
the total variance, and contained sixteen scales loading significantly. 
Factor 2 was identified as a Potency factor. The Potency factor had a 
generalizabillty coefficient » .871, acl^ounted for 11.125JJ of the common 
variance, accounted for 5»9^3^ of the total variance, and contained four 
ecales loading significantly. Factor 3 ^^as named an **Asplred~Self fac- 
tor. The "Aspired-Self •* factor ^ad a generalizablllty coefficient « 
.812, accounted for 9.662^ of the common variance, accounted* for 5^l6Z% 
of tte total variance, and contained five scales loading significantly. 
Factor 1 was identified as an Evaluative factor becSiuse of the predpml- 

nance of Evaluative scales, as classified by previous research, loading 
significantly on the factor. The same pirocedure' used for the identifica- 
tion of Factor 1 was used to identify Factor 2i the predominance of Po- 
tency scales^ as classified by previous research, loading significantly 
on the factor. Factor 3 was named an "Aspired- Self", factor because of 
the image evoked by the five defining scales as a conglomerate. The 

equalities of being sharp, deep, fresh, energetic, and good seem to be 
qualities that any person would aspire to possess whether he is male or 
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female, "^he "Aspired-Self " factor was common to both sexos (Tables 8 and 
10) • Table 6 contains the defining scales ani their factor loadings for 
the three retained factors* 

It was at this stage that the investigator was alerted to the 

possibility of the second factor (Potency) being related to the sex of 

It 

the respondent. To pursue this possibility, the sex of an individual was 
added as the fifty-fourth variable to the fifty- three SD scales. The 

* 

fifty-four variables were intercorr elated and the resulting correlation 
matrix factor analysed (alpha). The same factor structure emerged as 
previously reported (Tabl^ 5 and 6), except that the sex variable was 
the largest loading variable (c71l) on the Potency factor. Since the 
factor loading of .711 represented the corwlation* between the Potency 
factor and the sex variable, this result was indicative that the re- 
sponses to the SD scales were highly related to the sex of the individ- 
ual. Consequently, this finding suggested ; that the underlying factor 
structure of self-concept as measured by the SD method was different for 
males and females.! As a result,^ each of the six research hypotheses was 
tested twice I onCe for males and once for females* Identical statisti- 
cal procediires were used for each sex. 

The results of the alpha factor analysis of the males" responses 
to the fifty-three SD scales are given in Tables. 7 and 8. Sixteen fac- 
tors emerged with positive generalizability. The sixteen factors ac- 
counted for 61.005;? of the total variance. Of the sixteen factors only 
five were interpreted because eleven of the* factors failed to meet the 
criteria of a generalizability coefficient Z ^700 and having at least , 
^♦vo significant factor loadinsjs. Factor 1, identified as an Evaluative 
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TABIS 6 

The Defining Scales and Factor Loadini?s for Each of the Three Factors 
Meeting the Retention Criteria of Generalizability 2 ,700 and More 
than One. Significant Factor Loadlna:, Resulting from an Alpha Factor 
Analysis of the 53 X 53 I ntercorr elation Matrix of SD Scales for Total 

Sample (N«208). 



Factor 1 


Factor 2 




(Evaltiatlve) 


(Potency) 




Scale Factor 


Scale 


Factor 


Loading 




Loading 



sociable-unsociable (E)^ e7l6 

happy-sad (S) - ^709 

llkeabl e-unlikeable . 681 
ueeful-useless (S) 

interesting-boring (E) ,577 

Iwportant-uniinportant (E) ,576 

f ri^^ndly-unfriendly * (E ) .56^ 

sweet^bitter (s) ^567 

enjoyable-unenjoyabie (2) ,^6? 

active-passive (A) ,50^ 

reserved-talkative -#501 

eager-indifforent (a) ,475 

kind-cruel (Ej .47O 

niee-Avful (E; .k6l 

participant-non-participant ,455 

affectionate-host lie . ^52 



rugged-delicate (P) •73^ 
tough-fragile (?) •713 
masculine-feminine (P) %J5&9 

bold-timid (P) , . .569 



Note* - All scales defining a factor are significant at the .01 level. 
A scale had to load 2: .^36 to be significant. 

Note. - The adjective pairs are arranged such that the first adjective 

was assigned a seven and the second adjective of the pair was as* 
signed a-6na. On the instrument the polarity of the scales was 
randomized. 

^he letter in parentheses indicates the dimension that the scale repre^ 
sents as determined by previous studies i S » Evaluation, P « Potency, 
A m Activity, Blank • not previously determined. 



(cent.) 



TABIE 6 (cont.) 


Factor 3 




(Aspired-Self ) 




Scale 


Factor 




Loading 


sharp-dull (a) 


• ,m 


fresh-stale (S) 


,640 


deep-shallow (P) 




energetic-lethargic (A) 


.558 


good -bad (S) 


.529 
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TAB1£ 8 

The Defining Scales and Factor Loadings for Each of the Five Factors 
Meeting the Retention Criteria of Generalizabillty ^ #700 and Kore than 
One Significant Factor Loadine;, Resulting from an Alpha Factor Analysis 
of the 53 X 53 Intercorrelation Matrix of SD Scalesi Males Onljr (N-lOO) 

■ ■ u 1. ■ ■ > 



Factor 1 




Factor 2 


\ ■ 


(Evaluative) 




(Potency) 

,' 




Scale 


Factor 


Scale 


Factor 




Loading 




£x>ading 


frienily^unfriendly (S)^ 


.760 


tough-fragile (P) 


.725 


nice*avful (s) 


•726 


strong-weak (P) 


.619 


klnd^cruel (E) 


•674 


rugged-delicate (P) 


.556 


eoclable-unsoclable (e) 


.631 


bold-timid (P) 


.508 


af f ect lonat e-hos t lie 


.580 


powerful-powerless (P) 


.473 


happy-sad (S). 


.554 


happy-sad (S) 


•424 


llkeable-unllkeable 


.525 


Important-unimportant (E) 


.382 


superior-inferior (B) 


.497 


reserved-talkative 


-.339 


enjoyable-unenjoyable (E) 


•^5 


enjoyable-unenjoyable (E) 


.317 


leader-follower 


.462 


useful-useless (3) 


U303 


sweet-bitter (s) 


.452 


llkeablo-unllkeable 


^85 


Intelllgent-unlntelligont (S) 


M9 


free-constrained (P) 


.278 


competent-incompetent 


.417 


sociable-unsociable (Si) 


.277 


rash-cautious (A) 


-.409 


fast-slow (a) 


.271 


interesting-boring (E) 


.395 


rash- cautious (a) 


.251 


unselfish-selfish (S) 


•3S7 




\ 


sharp-dull (A) 


.379 




particlpan t-non- part 1 clpant 


•377 






honest-dishonest (S) 


.351 






relaxed- tense (E) 


*325 






severe* lenient, (P) 


-.317 






reserved-talkative \. 


-.304 






sensitive-insensitive 


.297 






important-unimportant (E) 


.281 






masculine-feminine (P) 


.270 






powerful-powerless (P) 


.260 







Note. - All scales definlns^ a factor are si/i^nlf leant at the ,01 level. 
,A scale had to load 2: .258 to be significant. 

(cent.) 



TABLE 8 (cont.) 



' Factor 3 




. Factor 4 




(Mood) 




(Aeplred-Self ) 


- 




Factor 


Scale 


Factor 




Loading. 




Loading 


opaque^transparent (P) 


•687^ 


deep-shallow (P) 


•673 


enjoyable-unonjoyable (E) 


•425 


masculine-feminine (P) 


•623 


hot-cold (A) 


MO 


fresh-stale (S) 


.532 


coaplex-slmple (A) 


•389 


TBharp-dull (A) 




aweet-bitter (S) . 


-•363 


complex-simple (A) . 


•326 


hard-soft (?) 




Wise-foolish (3) 


' •318 


aariou3«»huinorous (P) . 


* -.292 


unsctlfish-selfish (S) 


.312 


KOtivated-alnlQsa (A) 


•281 


fast-slow (A) \ 


«260 



4 



Factor 5 




(Physical Size) 




Scale 


Factor 




Loading 



large-small (?) #809 
big-little (P) ^755 
heavy-liffht (P) .677 

Independent-dependent -•3'*8 



*^he letter in i^arentheses indicates the dimension that the scale repre- 
sents as determined by previous studies t E» Evaluation, P « Potencyt 
A « Activity! Blank « not previous determined. 
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factor! had a generallsja'blllty coefficient « •953 and accounted for 
19»2^i^ and of the common and total variances, respectively. 

Factor 2 was identified Isis a Potency factor, Ti)6 Potency factor had a 
generalizability coefficient of .833, accounted for 9»87SS of the common 

variance, and accounted for 6.093% of the totatl variance. Factor 3 w^s 

/ 

labeled a •'Hood" factor. This factor had a generalisjabllity coeff ioient 
• .779, accounted for 5»920^ and 3.6ll^ of the common and total vari- 
ances, respectively. Factor 4 appeared to he similar to Factor 3 ("As- 
pired-Self") which had emerged previously (Table 6) in the factor anal- 
ysis of the fifty- three SD scales uning the total sample. Consequently, 
Factor k was also named an "Aspired-Self" factor. It had a generaliza- 
bllity coefficient of .750, accounted for 7 •030^ of the common variance, 
and accounted for if.289fS of the total variajice. Factor 5 labeled a 
"Physical Size" factor. The ••Physical Size'* factor had a generallzabil- 
ity coefficient » .71^ and accounted for 7o2^^ and ^.^20^ of ttie common - 
and total variances, respectively. Factor 1 was identified as an Evalm- 
tive factor because of the predominance of Evaluative scales loading sig- 
nificantly yn the factor. Factor 2 was' identified as a Potency factor 
because the- largest significant factor loadings were predominataly Po- 
tency scales. Factor 3 was named a ••Mood" factor. The subjects were 
responding to the concept "MB AS I RSALLY AM" and it appears as if the^ 
were describing two different "MS's" which were dependent upon their 
»ood. One "MS AS I REALLY AM" was enjoyable, humorous, motivated, and 
hot (in the connotative sense )| while the other "hE AS I REALLY AM" was 
opaque, complex, hard, and bitter. Factor 5 was labeled a "Physical 
Size" factor because three of the four defining bipolar-adjective scales 
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vere adject lyos commonly used to describe a person's physical size* 
Table 8 contains the defining scales and their factor loadings for the 
five retained factors n 

The results of the alpha factor analysis of the females' re- 
sponses to the fifty-three SD scales are presented In Tables 9 and 10# 
Sixteen factors emerged with positive genoralisSLbility» The sixteen fac- 
tors accounted for 60.09^ of the total variance. Of the sixteen factors 
only five were Interpreted because eleven of the factors failed to neet 
the criteria of a generallzability coefficient & ,700 and having at 
least two significant factor loadings. Factor 1 Identified as an Evalua- 
tive factor, had a generallzabillty coefficient of .9^3 apd accounted for 
16#279S^ and 9.7QJ^ of the common and total variances, respectively. The 
second factor was labeled the "Aspired-Self " factor. This factor had a 
generallzabillty coefficient of .839» accounted for 12.38695 of the cotninon 
variance, and accounted for 7*^3^ of the total variance. Factor 3 was 
identified as a Potency factor. The Potency factor had a generallzabillty 
coefficient « ,82^ and accounted for 7.173^ and ^,3105? of the common ani 
total variances, respectively. Factor 4 was identified as an Activity 
factor. The Activity factor had a generallzabillty coefficient of •784, 
accounted for 7 •957?? of the common variance, and accounted for 4,782?? of 
the total variance. Factor 5 was labeled an "Intellectualjtbllity" fac- 
tor and it had a generallzabillty coefficient - ,709 and accd^ted for 
7»443^ and 4,473^ of the common and total variances, respectively. Fac- 
tor 1 was identified as an Evaluative factor because of the predominance 
of Evaluative scales, as classified by previous research, loading signi- 
ficantly on the factor. The second factor was labeled the "Asplred-Self " 
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TABLE 10 

.The Defining Scalos and Factor Loadin^7s for Each of the Five Factors 
Meeting the Retontion Criteria of Genoralizabllity 2: ,700 and More 
than One Significant Factor Loadini?, Hosulting from an Alpha Factor Anal- 
ysis of the 53 X 53 Inter correlation Katrix of SD Scales i Females (K»108) 



Factor 1 




>Factor 2 




(Evaluative) 




(Aspired-Self) 




Scale 


Factor 


Scale 


Factor 




Loading 


Loading 


eai?ftr«indl^f eren+: (k^ 


.687 


masculine-feminine (P) 


-•742 




.686 


fresh-stale (S) 


.738 




.656 


sharp-dull (A) 




iwportant-unlmwrtant (3) 


•630 


enerpetic-lethargiQ (A) 


.689 


useful'Usoless (S) 


.628 


good-bad (3) 


.667 


participant-non-participant 


.590 


unselfish-selfish (S) 


.598 


Interesting-boring (3) 


.^93 


rash-cautious (a) 




powerful-powerless (P) 


.476 


deep-shallow (?) 


.364 


active-passive (a) 


.385 


fast-slow (a) 


.324 


relaxed- tense (A) 


.361 






llkeable-unlikeable ' 


•3*^3 






affectionate-hostile 


.3^2 






enjoyable-unenjoyable 


.3i^0 






nice-awful (e) 


033 






clean-dirty (E) 


.328 






reserved-talkative 


-.316 






sweet-bitter (E) 


.316 






motivated-aimless (A) 


.309 






deep-shallow (P) 


-.308 






calro-excitable (A) 


-.300 






rash-cautious (a) 


-.298 






leader-follower 


.289 






superior- inferior (E) 


.280 







Note^ - All scales defining a factor are significant at the #01 level. 
A scale had to load >. .278 to be significant. 



(cent.) 
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TABLE 10 (cont.) 



Fftctor J 
(Potency) 



Factor 4 
(Activity) 



' Scale 


Factor 
Loading 


Scale 


Factor 
Loading 


opaque-transparent (P) 


.596 


quiet-noisy (a)* 


-.713 
-.621 


complex-simple (A) 


.530 


reserved-talkative • 


rugged-delicate (P) 


.527 


serious-humorops (p) 


-.'^^55 


tough-fragiL^3•(P) 
deep-shallb* (P) 


.^93 


active-passive (a) 


.411 


.378 


enjoyab|fl-unenjoyable 


(3).i*01 


notivated-aimless (A) 


.363 


severe-lenient (P) 


-.393 


calm-excitable (a) 


.32^^ 


strong-weak (P) 


.316 


bold-timid (P) 


.311 


bold-timid (P) 
fast-slow (a) 


.312 
.278 



*The letter in i>arentheses indicates the dimension that the scale repre^ 
eents as determined by previous studies t S « Evaluation, P « Potencyt 
A » Activity, Blank • not previously determined. 



Factor 5 
(Intellectual Ability) 



Scale 


Factor 




Loading 


wise-foolish (S) 


.638 


honest-dishonest (E) 


•611 


intelligent-unintelligent (S) 


.560 


fast-slow (A) 


.me 


competent-incompetent 




kind-cruel (3) 


•321 
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factor because It appeared to be similar in content to Factor 3 ("Aspired- 
Self") vhlch had emerged previously (Table 6) in the factor analysis of 
the fifty-three SD scales using the total sample. Factors 3 4 were 
identified as Potency and Activity factors , respectively, because of the 
significant loading of reference ^Potency andj Activity scales on Factors 
3 and U'^ respectively. Such scales as tough-fragile, deep-shallow, and 
opaque-transparent have been found in previous research when applying 
the SD technique to many varied concepts to be representative of the ^ 
Potency dimension* Such scales as active-passive and fast-slow have been 
commonly found to be representative of the Activity dlnejislon# Factor 5 
was Interpreted as an "Intellectual AblHty" factor because of the ap- 
parent semantic relationship between the defining scales. The scales 
defining the fifth factor that were instrumental In the Interpretation 
of the factor as an •^Intellectual Ability" factor weret wlse-foollsh, 
Intelligent-unintelligent, competent- incompetent, and fast» :loHt Table 
10 contains the defining scales and their factor loadings or the five 
retained factors. 

Results Related to the Invest! rratlon of Research H\T)otheses I, lit and III 

Table 11 contains the intercoirelation matrix of the five retained 
factors using weighted factor^ scores from the responses of the males to 
the fifty-three SD scales, the four criterion measures of self-concept 
(TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH), and the Karlowo-Crowne SDS. The five factors, al- 
though slightly Intercorrolated, do represent orthogonal dimensions which 
is an expected property of the factor analytic method and type of rota- 
tion utilized. * 
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The evidence to support Research Hypotheses ^ I, II, and III for 
nales is given in Table 12, The multiple correlation between' the Evalua- 
tive factor and the set of criterion measures of self-concept for males 
was ,473, The F-ratip was S^SS^i^ significant at the ,05 level. ( Conse- 
jiuently, it was concluded that the multiple corrclatioa between the Eval- 
uatlve factor and the set of criterion measures of self-concept is sig- 
nificantly different from zero. Research Hypothesis II for males was 
also supported, that iss the multiple correlation between the Potency 
factor and the set of criterion measures of self-concept is significantly 
different from zero. The support of Research Hypothesis II was based on 
the magnitude of the multiple correlation (•313) between the Potency fac- 
tor and the set of criterion measures of self-concept which produced aji 
P-ratlo (2 #59^) significant at the ,05 alpha levels The investigation of 
Research Hypothesis III for males was not possible because the Activity 
factor did not emerge from the alpha factor analysis of the fifty-three 
SD scales • Although the "Hood" factor, the "Asplred-Self " factor, and 
the "Physical Size" factor were not hyi^othesized to emerge from the alpha 
factor analysis of the fifty- three SD scales, the multiple correlations 
between each of these factors and the set of criterion measures of self- 
concept were computed. Table 12 shows that none of these multiple corre- 
lations were significantly different from zero at the .05 level. 

Table 13 shows the order of importance of the independent vari- 
ables (TSCS, ACL, IAV, PH) in predicting the dependent variable (one of 
the five factors from the factor analysis of the fifty-three SD scales) 
for the sample of males. The selection of the first predictor was based 
n^/^"'^® highest zero-order correlation between the dependent variable and 




TABLE 12 

Multiple Correlations and F-Ratlos for Bach of the Five Factors from 
the Fifty-Three SD Scales with the Four Criterion Measures of Self- 
Concopt- (TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH)» Weighted Solution, Males Only (N-100) 



Dependent Variable Independent Variables 

from SD TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH 



Multiple R F-Ratio 



Factor 1 (Evaluative) 


.^73 




Factor 2 (Potency) 


.313 


2.59^* 


Factor 3 (Hood) ? 


.259 


1.712 


Factor k (Asplred-Self ) 


.181 


0.812 


Factor 5 (Physical Size) 


.200 


0.993 



si 



♦ p < .05 



TABLE 13 



Order of Importance of the Independent Variables (TSCSj ACL* lAV, 
PH} In Predicting the Dependent Variable (One of the Five Factors 
from the Factor Analysis of the Fifty-Three SD Scales) Determined 
by the Improvement in the Multiple Correlation! Males Only (K»100) 



Dependent 
Variable 




Order of Indeiiendent Variables 




First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Factor 1 


lAV 


PH 


TSCS 


ACL 


(Evaluative) 


(22.501)« 


(if.428)* 


(0,246) 


(0,000) 


Factor 2 


ACL 


TSCS 


PH 


lAV 


(Potency) 


' (8.733)* 


(1.571) 


(0.198) 


(0,016) 


Factor 3 


lAV 


ACL 


PK 


TSCS 


(Mood) 


(^.171)* 


(2.492) 


(0.238) 


(0.009) 


Factor 4 


lAV 


PH 


TSCS 


ACL 


(Aspired-Self ) 


(2.98f) 


(0.240). 


(0.106) 


(0.005) 


Factor 5 


lAV 


ACL 


■ TSCS - 


PH 


(Physical Size) 


(2.647) 


(1.301) 


(0.069) . 


(0.026) 

i 



I 

Note* - The F-ratio of the improvement in the multiple .correlation with 
the addition of that v^^riablo is the number in parentheses under 
each independent variable • * ' 



♦ P < .05 
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the independent variables. A predictor was determined to be a slgnifi* ^ 
cant predictor if the P-ratio of the improvement In the multiple correla^ 
tion ulth the addition of that predictor was significant. The lAV and 
PH w^re significant predictors of the Evaluative factor aiKl the ACL was 
the only significant predictor of the Potency factor* 

Table contains the intorcorrel.atlon matrix of the five retained 
factors using weighted factor scores from the responses of the females, to 

' t ^ ' 

the fifty-three SD scales, the four criterion measures of self-concept 
(TSCS^ ACL, lAV, PH), and the Marlowe-Crowne SDS/ 

The evidence to support Research Hypotheses I, II, and III for 
females is given in Table I5. The multiple correlation between' the Evalu- 
ative factor ani the set of criterion meaistires of self -concept for fe- 
males was •558# The P-ratio for this correlation was 11. 653 which was 
significauit at the .05 alpha level. Thus, it was concluded that thq^mut-. 
tiple correlation between the Evaluative factor and the set of criterion 
measiires of self-concept is significantly different from zero. Research 
Hypothesis II for females was not supported and it was concluded that 
the multiple correlation (.223) b^ween the Potency factor and the set of 
^ criterion measures of self -concept is not significantly different from 
«ero (P-ratio - 1.3^7) at the .05 alpha levels, Research Hypothesis III 
for females was supported. * Therefore, the multiple correlation between 
the Activity factor and the set of criterion measures of sel?-concept is 
significantly dif f eri^nt fro/ zero. The support of Research Hypothesis 
III was bdsed upon the magnitude of the riultlple correlation (,307) be- 
tween the Activity factor and the set of criterion- measures of self -con- 
cept which pixtduced an F-ratio (2,695) significant at the ,05 alpha 
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TABLS 15 

Kultlplo Correlations and F-Hatlos for Each of tho Five Factors from 
the Fifty-Three sn Scales with the Four Gritorlon Measures of Self- 
Concept (TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH)i Weighted Solution, Females Only (N«i03} 



l>dp«ndent Variable 
froa SD 



Independent Variables 
TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH 



Multiple R 



F-Ratio 



Factor 1 (Bvaluatlvo) 


.558 


11.653* 


Factor 2 (Aspired-Self ) 


.207 


1.157 


Factor 3 (Potency) , 


•223 


1.3^7 


Factor *i (Activity) 


.30? 


2.695* 


Factor 5 (Intel. Ability) 


.Jff3^ 


5.992* 



p< .05 
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level « Although the ^Asplrtxi-Solf *' factor and the "Intollectual AMlity** 
factor were not hypothesized to energe from the alpha factor analysia of 
the fifty-three SD scales, the multiple correlation between each of these ' 
factors and the set of criterion measures of self-concept was computed. 
Table 15 shows that the multiple correlation between the "Asplred-Self" 
factor and the set of criterion measures of self-concept was not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. This same result occurred for the "Aspired-Self 
factor for males. However, the multiple correlation (♦^S^) between the 
•Intellectual Ability** factor and the set of criterion measures of self- 
concept produced an F-ratio (5#992) that was significant at the «05 alpha 
level* Thu3» it was concluded that the multiple correlation between the 
••Intellectual Ability" factor and the set of criterion measures of self- 
concept was significant. 

Table 16 shows the crder of importance of the independent vari- 
ables (TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH) in predicting the dependent variable (one of 
the five factors from the factor analysis -of the fifty- three SD scales) 
for the sample of females. The lAV and PH were significant predictors of 
the Evaluative factor. The ACL was the only significant predictor of the 
Activity factor and the lAV was the only significant predictor of the 
"Intellectual Ability*^ factor. 

Results Relatod to tho Investigation of Research Hrrpothesos IV t V» and VI 

Table 11, presented previously (p. 48), indicated that the corre- 
lation (-.279) for males between the Potency factor and a measure of 
social desirability (torlcwe-Crowno SDS) was significantly different from 
zero at the .05 alpha level. The correlations between the four other re- 

ERIC 



TABLE 16 

Order of Importance of the Indopondont Varlaljlos (TSCS^ ACL, lAV, PH) 
In Predictlxig thp Dependent Variables (One of the Five Factoxrs from 
the Factor Analysis of the Fifty-Thrco SD Scales) Determined by the 
laprovement in the Multiple Correlationt Females Only (N « 108) 



Dependent Order of Indoi^ondont Variables 



Variable 


Flrat 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Factor 1 
(Evaluative ) 


lAV 

(31.367)* 


PH 

(10,010)* 


ACL 
(1.835) 


TSCS 
(0.575) 


Factor 2 
(Aspired-Self) 


lAV 
(3.418) 


TSCS 
(0.781) 


ACL 
(0.495) 


PH 
(0,006) 


Factor 3 
(Potency) 


PH 
(3.112) 


ACL 

(1.944) 


lAV 
(0.388) 


TSCS 

(o.ooi) 


Factor 4 
(Activity) 


ACL 
(10,641)* 


TSCS 
(0.356) 


lAV 
(0.028) 


PH 
(0.028) 


Factor 5 
(Intel, Ability) 


lAV 
(23.292)* 


PH 

(0.999) 


ACL 
(0.06?) 


TSCS 
(0,048) 



Note* - The F-ratio of the improvement in the multiple correlation with 
the addition of that variable is the number in parentheses under 
each independent variable • 



» P < .05 
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talned factors for males (Evaluative, "Kood/* **Aspired-S0lf "Physical 
Size") aixi the raeasure of social desirability wore not significantly dif- 
ferent from sero at the #05 alpha level* One can conclude that the mea- 
surement of the Evaluation dimension for males was not influenced by a 
social desirability factor* Consequently, there was no need to investi- 
gate Research Hypothesis IV for males* Research Hypothesis VI for males 
was not Investigated either because the Activity factor did not emerge 
from the males' factor structure. However, one can conclude that the 
Potency dimension for males could be influenced by a social desirability 
factor* 

Table also presented previously (p. 53), indicated that the 

at 

correlation (•27^) for females between the Evaluative factor and the mea- 
sure of social desirability was significantly different from zero at the 
*05 alpha level* The correlation (•198) between the "Aspired-Self" fac- 
tor and the measure of social desirability was also found to be signifi- 
cantly different from zero at the .05 alpha level* The correlations be- 
tween the other three retained factors for females (Potency, Activity, 
••Intellectual Ability") and the measure of social desirability were not 
of sufficient magnitude to be considered significantly different from 
zero at the .05 alpha level. Thus, one can conclude that the measurement 
of the Potency and Activity dimensions for females was not influenced by 
a social desirability factor. ( Consequently, there was no need to invos- 
tigate Research Hypotheses V and VI for fomales* However, ono can con- 
clude that the Evaluation dimension for fomales could be influenced by a 
social desirability factor. 



The rs suits of the investigation of the extent to which the so- 
cial desirability factor influenced the Evaluative factor fot females and 
the Potency factor for faIss are presented in Tables 17*19# Table 1? con- 
tains the inter correlation matrix of the Potency factor, TSC3, ACL^ IAV| 
and PH after the influence of the social desirability factor was reiaoved 
from each of the variables for the sample of mles* Table Id contains 
the intorcorrelation matrix of the Evaluative factor, TSCS, ACL, lAV, 
and PH after the influence of the social desirability factor was removed 
froa each of the variables for the sample of females* 

The evidence In support of Research Hypothesis IV for females and 
Research Hypothesis V for males is presented in Table 19 • The research 
hypothesis in both Instajices was sux>ported on the basis of the magnitude 
of the multiple correlation. Therefore, the following two conclusions 
can be drawn t 

I, When the effect of social desirability has been statistically 
removed from the Evaluative factor and the set of criterion 
measures of self -concept for the sample of females, there is 
a significant multiple correlation between the Evaluative 
factor and the set of criterion measures of self-concept. 
II # When the effect of social desirability has been statistically 
removed from the Potency factor and a set of criterion mea- 
sures of self-concept for the sample of males, there is a sig- 
nificant multiple correlation between the Potency^factor and 
the set of criterion measures of self-concept. 
Thus, even though it was found that the Evaluation dimension for females 
and the Potency dimension for males could be influenced by the social de- 
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TABLE 17 



Intercorrelation :<atrlX' of Partial Correlation Coeff 1- 
cientci Social Desirability Partialed from the Potency 
Factor and the Four Criterion Measures of Self-Concept 
(TSCS. ACL, lAV, PH) Weighted Solution, Kales 0nly.(N=i00) 



TSCS ACL lAY PH Potency 



TSCS 


1.000 


0.201 


0.53^* 


0.^*81 


0.279 


ACL 


0.201 


1.000 


0.266 


0.338 


0.289 


lAV 


0,53i* 


0.266 


1.000 


0.399 


0.207 


PH 


0.481 


0,338 


Oi399 


1.000 


0.262 


Potency 


0.279 


0.289 


0.207 


0.262 


1.000 
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TABLE 18 

Social Desirability Partialed from tho '^-^^^luative rac 
the Four Criterion Keasuros of Self-Concept (ToCS, ACL. lAV, 
pS) weighted Solution, Females Only (N - 108) 



TSCS 



ACL 



lAV^ 



PH 



Evaluative 



TSCS 


1.000 


0.127 


0.568 


0.624 


0.383 


ACL 


0.127 


1.000 


0.118 


0.128 


0.218 


lAV 


0.568 


0.118 


1.000 


0.406 


0.433 


FH 


0.624 


0,128 


0.406 


1.000 


0.431 


Evaluative 


0.383 


0.218 


0.433 


0.431 


1.000 
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TABLE 19 

* • 'Multiple Correlation Between the Criterion Measures of Self-Concept (TSCS, 
ACL, lAV, PH) and a P'actor from the Fifty-Three SD Scales which had the 
Karlowe-Crowne SDS as One of Its Significant Predictors! 'Multiple Corre- 
lations Calculated from an Intercorrelation Matrix which had Social De- 
sirability Statistically i^emoved fron Each of the Variables 



Group H Dependent Variable Independent Variables Multiple R P-Ratio 



Males 100 Potency Factor TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH .375 3.846* 

Females 108 Evaluative Factor TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH .535 10,362» 



« P < .05 
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8lrft1>llity factor* the extent of this influence upon each of these dlmen* 
elons was not of sufficient magnitude to render them invalid measures of 
self -concept* 

Results Related to the Develoiimont of an SD Instrunent with Specially 
Selected Scales to h!eas\are 'Self-Concept 

The overall orientation of the investigation was the development 
of an SD Instrument to measure self-concept containing specially selected 
scales developed through factor analytic techniques on which factor scores 
could be computed without resorting to a complicated differential weight- 
ing prpcedure.- In addition, the investigator desirod that the self-con- 
cept factors not correlate significantly with the social desirability 
factor* Table 20 contains those scales that were defining scales on each 
6f the factors resulting from the factor analysis of the fifty-three SD 
scales for the sample of males which had a s^Lgnif icant multiple correla- 
tion with the set of criterion measures of self -concept* Each of the 
scales was correlated with the weighted Evaluative factor scores the 
weighted Potency factor score p and the Harlowe-Crowne SDS, Any scale 
that correlated significantly with the Marlowe-Crowne SDS or a weighted 
factor score of which it was not a defining scale « was rejected as a 
scale to be used in the computation of the unweighted factor score* This 
decision process resulted in the retention of fourteen scales of the ^ 
original twenty-three defining scales of the Evaluative factor and three 
scales of the original ten defining scales of the Potency factor* Thus 
the following fourteen scales were used- in the calculation of a nale's 

unweighted Evaluative factor secret kind-cruele partlcipant-non-partlci- 

t 
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p&ntt frlendly-unfriGndly» relaxed-tensci affectionate-hostile, Intalll- 
g6nt«*unlntelligont| leador-follovrort sevoro-lenlent, interesting-boring t 
'sharp-dullf. superior-inferior, sensitlve-insensitive, sweet-bitter, and 
- nlce-avful. The following three scales were used in the calculation of 
a male's unweighted Potency factor secret strong-weakt free-constrained, 
and fast-slow • 

The mean rating of those scales defining a factor represented 
that factor's unweighted factor score. Henceforth, the seventeen SD 
scales 9 collectively, will be referred to as the refined SD Instrument. 

The Intercorrelation matrix (Table 21) of the Evaluative factor 
(u8ln© unweighted factor scores). Potency factor (using unweighted fac- 
tor scores), TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH, and Karlowe-Crowne SDS for the sample of 
BSali&s indicated that the Evaluative factor and the Potency factor were 
not correlated significantly with the Marlowe-Crowne SDS, but the Evalua- 
tive and Potency factors were significantly correlated. 

Table 22 gives the first order correlations of the Evaluative 
factor (using unweighted factor scores), Potency factor (using unweighted 
factor scores), and the refined SD instrument (using total raw scores) 
with each of the criterion measures of self-concept (TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH) 
for the sample of males. A total score was determined by summing a per- 
son's responses to the fourteen Evaluative scales and the three Pojtency 
scales which comprised the refined SD instrument for males. The multiple 
correlations between the Evaluative factor, the Potency factor, the re- 
fined SD instrument, and the set of criterion measures of self-concept 
were .629, .500, and .674, rospoctively. The F-ratios corresponding to 
the above multiple correlations were 13.378, 7.9^9e and 19.912? each 



TABIE 21 



Intercorrelatiin Xatrix of th^a Two Self-Concopt Factors fron the 
Factor Analysis -lof the Fifty-Throe SD' Scales, the Four Criteir- 
ion I'raasures of Self-Concopt (TSCS. ACL, lAV, PH), and the Mar- 
lowe •Cr'?wno SDSi Unwelghtf^ Solution, Males Only (N - 100) 





Evaluative 


Potency 


TSCS 


ACL 


lAY 


PH 


SDS 


Evaluative 


1.000 


0.335 


O.38O 


0.241 


0.587 


0,W' 


0.096 


Potency 


0.335 


-''1.000 




0,331 


0M3 


0.263 


-0,155 


TSCS 


0.380 


0.242 


1.000 


0.182 


0.551 


0,^13 


0.299 


ACL 


0.2^*1 


0.331 


0,182 


1.000 


0,257 


0,322 


-0,030 


lAV 


0,587 


0,^*45 


0.551 


0,257 


1,000 


0,419 


0,162 


PH 


0M9 


0.263 


0.513 


0.322 


0,419 


1,000 


0,220 


SDS 


0,096 


-0.155 


C.299 


-0^030 


6,162 


0,220 


1.000 



Kote# - Correlations > ,196 are significant at the ,05 level* 
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F-ratlo was Blgjftlf leant at the *05 level. The Internal consistency re- 
liabilities (coefficient alpha) for the Evaluative factor, the Potency 
factor I and the refined SD instrument were .784, •^7^, and .b24, respec- 
tively. 

Table 23 contains those scales that were defining scales on each 
of the factors resulting from the factor analysis of the fifty-three SD 
scales for the sample of females wh* jh had a significant multiple corre- 
lation with the set of criterion at^sures of self-concept. Each of the 
scales was correlated with the weighted Evaluative factor score, the 
weighted Activity factor score, the weighted "Intellectual Ability" fac- 
tor score, and the Marlowe-Crowne SDS. Any scale that correlated signi- 
ficantly with the Marlowe-Crowne SDS or a weighted factor score of which 
It was not a defining scale, M3ls rejected as a scale to be used in the 
computation of the unweighted factor score. This decision process re- 
sulted in the retention of ten of the twenty original defining scales of 
the Evaluative factor, three of the eight original defining scales of the 
Activity factor, and four of the six original defining scales of the •'In- 
tellectual Ability" factor. Thus, the following ten scales were used in 
the calculation of a fomale*s unweighted Evaluative factor scores l 
vated-aimless , calm-excitable » eager-indiff erent, participant-non-paxtici- 
pant, relaxed-tense, likeable-unllkeable, happy-sad, sociable-unsociable, 
nice-awful, and powerful-powerless. The following three scales were used 
in the calculation of a femle*s unweighted Activity factor scores strong- 
weak, serious-humorous^ and severe-lenient. The following four scales were 
used to calculate a female's unweighted "Intellectual Ability'* factor 
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i 

ftcorai Intelligont-unintQlllgent, wieo-foolish, honest-dishonest, and 
compot ent- 1 nro mpo t e nt • 

The intercorralation niatrix (Table 2^) of the -Evaluative factor 

(using unwoightod factor scores Activity fa'ctor Tiisimj'unw^ightc^ fac- 

/' ^ V.^ J 

tor scores) I "Intellectual Ability*" factor (u4ing unvieighted factor 
scoros), TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH, and the Karlowe^Crowne SDS for the sample 
of fomales indlcatod that the Evaliiativo factor, Activity factor, and 
••Intellectual Ability" factor were not correlated significantly with the 
M&rlowe-Crowne SDS, but the Evaluative and the "Intolloctual Ability" 
factors were significantly correlated. 

Table 25 gives the first order correlations of the Evaluative 
factor (using unweighted factor scores), the Activity factor (using un- 
weighted factor scores )p the "Intellectual Ability" factor* and the re- 
fined SD instrument (using total raw scores) with each of the criterion 
Beasuros of self-concept (TSCS, ACL, lAV, PH) for the sample of femades. 
The total score was determined by suniDing a person* s responses to the ten 
Evaluative scales and the four "Intellectual Ability" scales which com- 
prised the refijnod SD instrument for females. The Activity scales were 
not included on the refined SD Instrment because the Activity factor (un- 
weighted solution) did not correlate significantly with the criterion mea- 
sures of self -concept (Table 25). Henceforth , the fourteen SD scales 
(ten Evaluative scales plus the four '•Intolloctual Ability" scales), col- 
lectively, will bo referred to as the refined SD instrur\ent. The multi- 
ple correlations between the Evaluative factor ^ the Activity factor, the 
••Intellectual Ability" factor, the refine^ SD instrument and the set of 
criterion measures of self-concept were •5^6, %56l, ani .648, re- 
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spectlvely. Tho F-ratios corrosi^ondln,? to the above multiple correlations 
were 10.948, 0.559, 11,848, and I8.750j each F-ratlo was significant at 
the .05 alpha lovel. oxcopt for tho Activity factor's F-ratio which was 
not significant at the .05 alpha level. The Internal consistency relia- 
bilities (coefficient alpha) for tho Evaluative factor. Activity factor, 
"Intellectual Ability" factor, and tho refined SD instrument were .6?8, 
.069, .648, and ,766, respectively. 



DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 



The purpose of this study was to develop an SD instrument to mea- 
sure self-concept that would not be Influenced "by social desirability* 
The process used to develop the instrument attended to the following ar- 
eas of concornt 

1* A confinaation of the EPA factor structure 

2, The validation of the EPA dimensions as measures of self -con- 
cept 

3t An investigation of the extent to vhlch the social desira- 
^ bility factor Influenced the EPA dimensions 

In this chapter resvilts are discussed o cohclusions are drawn from the 
analysis of the data, and recommendations for further investigation for 
each of the above areas of concerns are made^ 

Discussion of Results and Conclusions Rep.rding the Confirmation of the 
EPA Factor Structure 

Discussion* An alpha factor analysis of the total sample's re- 
sponses (icq males and 108 females) on fifty-three SD scales to the con- 
cept "KE AS I REALLY AM" produced three interpretable factors i Evaluative, 
Potency, and •^Aspired-Self A close inspection of the resulting factor 
structure as well as the results of the additional analyses discussed in 

Chapter III revealed that the underlying factor structure of self-concept 

t 
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as measiired the SD mothod vas different for males and females • Other 
investigators (KuMniec, 1970| Farr ct al*> 19?2) have found sufficient 
sex differences in self-concept to suggest that separate analyses for 
males and females should be performed. Thus the responses of the males 
and females to the fifty- three SD scales were factor analyzed seixirately. 
The males • factor structure consisted of the following five factors! 
Evaluative, Potency, "Mood/' "Aspired-Self and ^'Physical Size." The 
females* factor structure also contained five factors! Evaluative, "As- 
pired-Self," Potency, Activity, and "Intellectual Ability." The general- 
Izability coefficients for the above ten factors ranged from .709 to .953» 
Interpreting the generalizability coefficients as reliability coefficients 
one can ascertain with some degree of confidence that the same factors 
would appear under varied conditions and under a variety of circumstances. 
Using the coefficients as validity coefficients, the factors can be viewed 
as good representatives of the self -concept domain. 

The obtaining of factors other than the three basic SD factors, 
EPAt can be viewed as euiditional evidence to support the position of sev- 
eral researchers that the dimensionality of SD ratings is not a completely 
settled issue. While the literature supports the validity of the EPA di- 
mensions as the basic structure underlying averaged SD ratings, a number 
of studies (Green & Goldfrled, 1965j Komorita & Bass, 196?! Norman, 1963j 
Wiggins & Flshbeln, 1969) provide strong evidence that the situation is 
more complicated when one deals with the structure of Individual judg- 
ments father than group means. In particular, whenever factor analj^es 
of adjective ratings are performed across individual ratings rather than 
over group means, more than the throe EPA factors are found. Komorita 



and Bass (196?) found that the Evaluation dimension splintered into three 
subJimensions vhon analyses wore performed over Individual ratings rather 
than group means* Vlpgins and Fishbein (I969) found that there are dif- 
ferent types of subjects t some employing a tKO-dimensional structure (EP), 
others a throa-dimensional structure (EPA), and still others a four-dimen- 
sional structure (EPA with either tv^e Evaluation or the Activity dinen- 
eion splintering into two factors), Borgatta (196'*') and Norman (I963) 
found that when adjective ratings are used to assess persons, one fre- 
quently finds about five important factors appearing as was the case in 
this Investigation for both males and females. 

Conclusions . The following conclusions can be drawn regarding 
the attempted confirmation of the EPA factor structure underlying the 
measurement of self-concept through the SD technique! 

!• The underlying factor structure was different for males and 
females* 

2» The factor structure for males consisted of an Evaluative 
factor, a Potency factor, a "Mood*' factor, an '•Asplred-Solf •* 
factor, and a "Physical Size" factor. Thus only the Evalua- 
tive and Potency factors were confirmed as underlying the 
males' factor structure. 

3. The factor structure for foriales also produced an Evaluative' 
factor, an "Aspirod-Self " factor, and a Potency factor. Two 
additional factors within the females* factor structure were 
obtained t an Activity factor and an "Intellectual Ability" 
factor. Thus the EPA factor structure was confirmed for fe- 
males. 
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The five retained factors for males accounted for only 30*15/^ 
of the total variance c» The five retained factors for females 
accounted for only 30»79^ of the total variance. Since the 
sample of scales used in an SD study Is of critical impor- 
tance in detexrminlng dimensionality because a factor can ap- 
pear only if several scales measuring that factor are included 
in the analyses, it. is conceivable that other factors remain 
to be discovered. Thus, the discovery of factors of self- 
concept In this study was dependent upon the adeq.uacy of the 
sampling of SD scales to represent all possible dimensions of 
self -concept. 

Recommendation , The "Aspired-Self "Mood," "Intellectual Abil- 
ity," and "Physical Size" factors were not hypothesized to emerge. Conse- 
quently, these factors were named post hoc in a subjective manner. Addi- 
tional investigations should be initiated to establish empirically the 
validity of the factor labels. 

Discussion of Results and Conclusions Regarding!; the Validation of the SPA 

• / 

Dimensions ad Measures of Self-Concet^t 

Discussion , If the factors produced from the factoi* analysis of 
the subjects* responses to the concept "MS AS I REALLY AH" on the fifty- 
three SD scales are valid dimensions of self -concept , then the resultant 
factors would be expected to correlate with other instruments that pur- 
portedly measure self-concept. The extent to which an instrumeat corre- 
lates with other Instruments measuring the same trait indicates the de- 
gree of convergent validity that the instrument possesses* Thus each of 
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the five retained factors resulting from the factor analysis of the males' 
responses to the fifty-three SD scales and each of the five retained fac- 
tors resulting from the factor analysis of the females* responses to the 
fifty-throe SD scales was correlated simultaneously with four instruiaents 
(TSCS, ACL^ IAV> PH) purporting to measure self-concept# For males , only 
the Evalxiatlve factor and Potency factor had significant multiple corre- 
lation with the four Instruments • For females > only the Evaluative fac- 

/ 

tor. Activity factor, and "In telle ctu^il ^"billty" factor had a signifi- 
cant multiple correlation with the four Instruments • The lAV, TSCS, and 
PH measured an evaluative component of self-concept for both males and 
females, whereas the ACL measured a/ potency component of self -concept for 
Bales and an activity component of self -concept for females. Only the 
lAV was a significant predictor of the "Intellectual Ability" factor for 
females, ; 

Conclusions , Based on a factor analysis of the SD scales and 
correlations with the criterion set of measures of self-concept the fol- 
lowing conclusions can be drawn regarding the validation of the EPA di- 
nensions as measures of self-concept i 

1, The convergent validity of the Evaluation (,^73) and Potency 
§ (•313) dimensions as measures of self-concept for nalcs was 

demonstrated, 

2, The convergent validity of the Evaluation {t55S) and Activity 
(•30?) dimensions as measures of self-concept for females was 
demonstrated, 

3» The convergent validity of an unhypo the sized dimension, "In- 
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tellectual Ability" as a measure of self -concept for 

females was demonstrated, 
4» The TSCS, lAY; and PH measured an evaliiative component of 

self-concepVfbr both males and females* , . 
5* The ACL measured a potency component of self-concept for 

maizes and an activity component of self-concept for females* 
This result seems reasonable in light of the interpretation 
of the self ••confidence scale on the ACL* The high-scorer is 
assertive, affiliative, outgoing, persistent, an actionist, • 
that Is, he is both "poten<t" and ^'active*" He makes a dis- 
tinct impre.ssion on others who see hiin as forceful, self- 
confident ^ determined, ambitious, and opportunistic (see page 
16 for a complete description of the scale)* j 
Recomnendations , A review of the literature with jrespect to the 
measurement of self-concept through the SD technique has demonstrated the 
lack of agreement by researchers on which SD dimensions to include on an 
instrument* The factor analysis of the SD scales produced five factors 
for both the males and the females, but only the Evaluation: and Potency 
dimensions for males and the E^Luatlon, Activity-, and "Intellectual 
Ability" dimensions for females were validated as measures of self-con- 
cept-. Thus, it can' be tenuously recommended that the Evaluation and^Po- 
tency dimensions for males and the Svaluation, Activity, and "tniellec* 
tual Ability" dimensions for females be represented on an SD instrument 
used to measYire self-concept* Although the convergent validity of the 
above dimensions was demonstrated, the tonuousness of the above recommen- 
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dalion Kould bo lessened if It wero ohoun that these dinensions possess 
predictive and discriminant validity. 

The above reconmonded dimensions certainly are not the only valid 
dimensions to bo included on an SD Instrument used to measure self-con- 
cept* The conclusions of this section therefore have the following limi- 
tatlonst 

!• A dimension can emerge only if the sample of SD scales used 
In the study contains several scales measuring that dimen- 
sion* 

2# The convergent validity of a dimension can be demonstrated 
only if the self -concept instrument .with which it is being 
correlated also measures that particulair dimension of self- 
concept , 

Disc u ssion of Rcr>ults and Conclusions ?ogrard5n;c tho Extent to which thn 
Social Desirability ?"aclor Influenced the HTPA DlT.pnslons 

Discussion ^ The discussion in this section is concerned with the 
extent to which the social desirability factor could influence tho SD di- 
mensions (EPA) when they are em;^ .oyed as measures of self-concept* 
Analyses of tho data su/rgGsted that the Evaluation dimension when used as 
a measure of self-concept for fer.ales could be influenced by the social 
desirability factor. This finding is conGintent with other research fiiid- 
in.^a (Ford ot al.^ 1^65; Porvin et al., 196?) althoujfrh previously this 
conclusion was not lirr.ited to foraales. r'or n^ales it was found that the 
Potency dinension when used as a measure of self-concept could bo influ- 
enced by the social desirability factor. 
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Oncei it was doterminod which dimensions may have been influenced 
by a social desirability factor, the question of the extent of this po- 
tential influence was ascertained. Ford and Meisels (I965) concluded 
from their results that the concepts of social desirability, as applied 
to personality questionnaire items, and evaluativenoss, as applied to SD 
scales, wore highly comparable, if not idontical# Nuniber one of the fol- 
lowing two findings in this study does not support Ford and Keisels' con- 
clusions! 

1, When the effect of social desirability was statistically re- 
moved from the Evaluative factor and the set of criterion 
meas\2rfes of self-concept for the sample of females, the mul- 
tiple correlation between the Evaluative factor and the set 
of criterion measures of self-concept was significant, 

2t When the effect of social desirability was statistically re- 
moved from the Potency factor and the set of criterion mea- 
sure- of self-concept for the sample of males, the multiple 
correlation between the Potency factor and the set of cri- 
terion measures of self-concept was significant, 

Goncluslon-w The followin,^ conclusions can be drawn regarding 
the extent to which the social desirability factor influenced the EPA di- 
mensions? 

1, The Activity and "Intolloctual Ability" dimensions when used 
as measures of solf-concept wore not influenced by a social 
desirability fa^ for the sarr.plo of females* 

2* The Potency dinonsion failed to be validated as a moasuro of 
6elf-ccnce])t for the sample of fomalos? thus, the oxtont to 
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vhlch the social desirability factor influenced the Potency 
„; dlraenslon for females was not investigated* 

3« Analyses of the data suggested that the Evaluation dimension 
when used as a. measure of self-conceit for females could be 
Influenced by the social desirability factor* The extent of 
this influence upon the Evaluation dimension was not of suf- 
ficient magnitude to render the Evaluation dimension an in- 
valid measure of self-concept* 
, The Evaluation dimension when used B^k a measure of self-con- 
cept vas not influenced by a social desirability factor for 1^ 
\^ the sample of males* 

5» The Activity dimension failed ta emerge as a measure of self-* 
concept for the sample of males i thus, the extent to Khich 
the social dosirability factor influenced the Activity dimen- 
sion for males was not investigated* 

6r Analyses of the data suggested that the Potency dimension 

when used as a measure of self-concept for males could be in- 
fluenced by the social desirability factor. The extent of 

this Influence upon the Potency dimension was not of suff 1- 

I 

X,. cient magnitude to render the Potency dimension an invalid 
measure of .bjlf-concept* 
Recommendations ^ At present the theoretical relations^;i^^ between 
social desirability and self-concept is not clear.. Consequently > until 
this relationship is understood, the investigator will view the aocial de 
sirabillty factor as a confounding Influence in the interpretatibn of the 



measurement of self-concopt through the SD technique, Based upon the 
above position the folloving recbmmendatlons **are madei 

!• When using the Evaluation dimension as a measure of self-con- \ 
copt for females, one tshouL' be aware of the possible con- 
. founding influence 'of the social desirability factor. 
2« When using the Potency dimension as a measure of self -concept 
for males, one should be aware of the possible confounding 
influence of the social desirability factor* 

Discussion of Results and Conclusions Rcc3.rdin^ the Development of an SD 
Instalment to Measure Self-Concerrb 

Discussion » The overall orientation of; the present study was the 
development of an SD instrument to measure seli'-concept containing scales 
selected through factor analytic techniques on which factor scores could 
be computed without resorting to a complicated differential weighting 
procedure ♦ Several researchei;ii' have indicated that the existence or po$- 
sible existence of conceptr^cale interaction ^ whether it is a function of 
relevance or stimulus environment, itTeans that an SD 'should be validated 
and adjusted for every new stimulus class with which it is used, A gen- 
eralized SD, using the standard EPA scales previously classified by Osgood, 
oan be used as a rough measurement, but more precise measurements will be 
attained' only by tailoring instruments to each concept domain so as to ■ 
control for concept-scale interaction« ^ 

The development of the SD instrument containing sj>ecially selected 
scales was based UDon the conclusions derived from several preliminary in- 
vostigations conducted in this study* The preliminary investif!;ations were 
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concerned with tho specific purposes discussed ibove In the Introduction 
on page 75. . The conclusions to these preliminary investigations have 
been stated previously in this chapter^ and the discussion of the results 
arid conclusions of this section will reflect the implementation of these 
conclusions into the development of. the SD instrument* 
\ . For males the Evaluation and Potency dimensions were employed as 

measures of self-concept on the refined SD instrumentt For females the 
Evaluation, Activityi and "Intellectual Ability" dimensions were employed 
as measures of self-cohcept on the refined SD instruments Appendix B 
contains the defining scales for each of the dimensions* The defining 
, scales for each dimension were chosen so that they did not correlate with ' 
social desirability and so that they correlated^ significantly only with 
one dimensioriT The latter requireTnent was implemented in an effort to ob-? 
tain independent measures of self-concept since orthogonality of dimen- 
sions was not. a^i inherent property of the method utilized to obtain un- 
weighted factor scores. For both males and females/none of the dimensions 
correlated significantly with a measure of social desirability* However, 
for males the Evaluation dimensifSTlindrthe Potency dimension wera not in- 
dependent. Also for females the Evaluation and "Intellectual Ability" di- 
mensions were not independent* 

The » Evaluative and Potency fdctors for males and the Evaluative 
und •'Intellectual Ability" factors for females each had a significant mul- 
tiple correlation with tjie set of criterion measures of self-concept* 
However, ^.the Activity factor for foraalos did not coi/olate significantly 
with the sot of criterion measures of self-concept, Prcviduslyi it was 
determined that tho Activity dimension could be used as a valid moasure of 

o 
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self-concopt for fon^.ales* This dlscropancy In results can be linked to 
the changing of the basic characteristics of the factor caused by: 
(1) the changing from a differentially weighted method of obtaining fac- 
tor scores to an unweighted method and (2) the elimination of factor de- 
fining scales caused by the scale selection criteria* 

Conclusions , The followln^^ conclusions can be drawn regarding 
the development of an SD Instrument to measure self-concept; 

1» Semantic differential scales were Isolated for the Evaluation 
and Potency dimensions for males and the Evaluation and '^In- 
tellectual Ability** dir.cnsions for females which render the 
dimensions to be valid (convergent) measures of self-concept 
and unrelated to social desirability. 
2. The Activity dimension was shown in this study to be a valid 
measure of self-concept for females when the factor scores 
wore obtained through a differentially weighted method, but 
the investigator was unable to Isolate scales from among those 
studied to represent the Activity dimension on an SD instru- 
ment that would validly measure self-concept wLen the factor 
scores were obtained throufrh an unweighted method, 
3f The total ^^core on the refined SD instrument was shown for 
both males and females to be a valid (convergent) measure of 
r.Glf-concept fi 

4« The internal consistency reliablMty ccof'^lcients of the i^val-- 
uatlve ^^^^^ rotonry (J^7'0 dir.onslons for males and the 

Evaluative (.^'^H^ ,,na "I- toXlectual Ability" dinennions 
for fer^aloB wore only of ,'^odorate ma.crnitude^ Pututp ?nvej?ti~ 
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gallons of this initial SD instrument i>hould attempt to in- 
cxoase the magnitude of the internal consistency reliability 
of each of the dimensions to a more acceptable' level. 
Recon^mendax.lon3 » The SD instrument developed in this study to 
measure s^lf-concept is in its Initial stage of development* The inves- 
tigator does not recommond its use as a measure of self-concept until the 
following tasks are completed 8 

!• The internal consistency reliability of the dimensions repre- 
sented on the instrument is increased. 
■r 2« The independence of the dimensions represented oh the instru- 
ment is attained • 
3« The identification is made of SD scales to represent the Ac- 
tivity dimension that would validly measure self-concept for 
femalest 

4« An investigation of the SD instrument's predictive validity, 
discr\mlnant validity, and test-retest reliability. 

Summary of Conclusions 

The underlying. factor structure of self-concept as measured by 
the SD technique was found to be different for males and females. An al- 
pha factor analysis of the subjects' responses on fifty-three SD scales to 
the concept "ys AS I RSALLY kvr produced five Interpratable factors for 
the male subjects and five Intcrpretable factbrs for the female subjects» 
The males^ factor structure consisted of the following factors i Evalua- 
tive, Potency, '"Mood," "Asplrcd-Self , " and "Physical Size*" The femalen' 
factor structure consisted of tho following five factors j Svaluative, 
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••Aspired-Self," Potency , Activity, and "Intellectual Ability A subse- 
quent investigation of the convergent validity of the above factors re- 
sulted in the confirmation of only the Evaluative and Potency factors for 
males and the Evaluative, Activity, and "Intellectual Ability" factors 
for females as valid measures of self-concepts 

An investigation of the extent to which the social desirability 
factor Influenced the measurement of self-concept with the above factors 
wais undertaken. The results of this investigation suggested that the 

Evaluation dimension for females and the Potency dimension for males when 

J 

xised as a measure of self-concept could be influenced by the social de- 
sirability factor. However, the extent of this influence upon each of 
these dimensions was not of sufficient magnitude to render them Invalid 
measixres of self -concept, / 

The overall orientation of the present study was the development 
of an SD instrument to measure self-conceptj containing scales selected 
through factor analytic techniques on which factor scores could be com- 
puted without resorting to a complicated dlfs^erential weighting procedure. 
The development of the SD Instrument incorporateSk the conclusions derived 



is study. SD scales 
ions for -males and the 



from the preliminary investigations conducted in th! 
were isolated for the Evaluation and Potency dlmensi 
Evaluation and "Intellectual Ability" dimensions for females which :^en- 
dered the dimensions valid measures of self-concept dtnd unrelated to social 
desirability. The ^Activity dimension was shown to be a valid measure of 
self-concept for females when the factor i^cores were obtained through a 
differentially woip;hted method, but the investigator was mable to iso- 
late scales from among those studied to represent the Activity dimension 
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on an SD Instrument that would validly measure self-concept when the fac- 
tor scores were obtained through an unweighted method. 

The SD instrument developed in this study to measure self-conc»-,>t 
ehould be considered to be in Its initial stage of development and is not 
recommended for use as a measure of solf-concept until several tasks pre- 
viously outlined are completed. 
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APPENDIX A \ 
SP:KACTIC DIF'FSRSKnAL SCALES 
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kind-cruel 

motivatod-almless - 
« 

strong-weak 

calm-excitable 

heavy-light 

eagor-iidlfforent . 

parfciclpant-non-participant 

liirge-small , 

complex-s imple 

friendly-unfriendly 

relaxod-tense 

llkeablerunlikeable 

hard-sofi - 

'affectionate-hostile ^ 
intelligent-unintelllgont 
leader-follower 
free-constrained 
cloan-dirty 
serious-humorous 
J severe-lenient 
rugged-delicate > ^ 
interesting- boring 
important-unimportant 
opaque-transparpnt 
reserved-talkative 
-active-passive 



Indepondent-depondent 
^ useful-useless 

tough-fragile 

wise-foolish 

bold-timid 
-happy-sad 

sociabl e-unsoc iable 

shftrp-dull 

superior-inferior 

honest-dishonest 

energetic-lethargic 

f jfesh-stale 

competont-incompetent 

rash-cautious 

deep-shallow 

enjoyablerunenjoyable 

masculine-feminine 
. \mselfish-self ish 

good-bad ' 

sensitive- ins onsit ive 

fast-slow 

sweet-bitter ^ 
hot-cold 
nice-awful 
big-little 
■ powerf ul-poworloss 
. ftuiet-noisy 



APPENDIX B 
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--^SUGCSSTED DI?ffiNSIONS AND DEFINING SEMANTIC DIPFERENIIAL 
SCaSbS^OR THE REFINED SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL INSTRUIENT 
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DIMEKSIOHS AlID DEFINING SEKAhTIC DIFFERSITTIAL SCALES 
Evaluative 

kind-cruel (male) |f Y 

particii>ant-non;^participant {male & feWle) 
friendly-unfriendly (male) 
rels^ed-tense (male & female) . 
affectionate-hostile (ipale) 
int9lligent-unintelligent (male) 
leader-follower (male) 

severe-lenient (male) 

' - 'J 

interesting-boring (male) ' ; 

sharp-dull (male) 
. Aaperior-inferior (male) 
sensitive-insensitive (male) 

, ^ ^ , ^. 

sweet-Mtter (male) - : 

nice-awful (male & f^emale) 
motivated-aimless* (female) 
qalm-excitable (female)- r 
eager-indifferent (f emaleji^ 
likeable-unllkeabie (female) 
happy-sad (female) 
sociable-unsociable (female) 
powerful-powerless (female) 
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Potency (males only). 
strong-weak 
free-constrained 
fast-slow 

Intellectual Ability (females onlyj 
intelllgent-unintolligent 

wise-foolish 
honest-dishonest 
. cotapetent-incompet^^nt 
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